'Shadowboxing 
with Johnson 


Greece: the seeds 
of resistance 


In this article Sue Pottle describes 
political impressions gained on a re- 
cent visit to Greece. In order to pro- 
tect people she met and spoke to, 
she has had to leave out their names. 
As Sue Abrahams, before her recent 
marriage to Pat Pottle, she was secre- 
tary of the London Committee of 100. 
Outwardly Athens is little different 
from when I was there last year. The 
army is if anything less evident. The 
police are courteous. The only visual 
difference is that, where once there 
were tourists, now apart from the 
Americans there are none. 

It is only when you speak to the 
Greeks that you hear of the changes. 
We learnt that the government’s atti- 
tude was one of intimidating the 
people in an attempt to suppress 
their spirit. It is usual for people at 
very short notice or none at all to 
be asked to call on the local police 
chief. Sometimes they are allowed 
home; other times they may remain 
for days before being sent to Yioura 
or one of the other camps. People 
may have to report to the police once 
a day. Others have had their homes 
raided frequently. An _ estimated 
20,000 telephones have been cut off; 
some of these belong to doctors and 
clinics, some are business firms. 
Clients who try to telephone are told 
that it is cut by order of the Minister 
of Security; many of them take their 
custom elsewhere. 

Laws have been brought out to try 
and intimidate the unions. In order 
to hold a meeting one must obtain 
the permission of the Ministry of the 
Interior. To do this one must file an 
application in duplicate, one copy for 
the police and another for the army, 
ten days before the meeting is due to 
take place. The application must con- 
tain the names, identity card num- 
bers and telephone numbers of all 
those attending. 

Some of the worst interference seems 
to be with the schools and universi- 
ties. By Law 40 (1967), 10% of those 
who do not succeed in their school 
exams, but whose political views are 
acceptable to the government, are 
added to the university quota. They 
then act as informers. Similarly the 
school or university caretaker is now 
appointed by the police, and it is his 
job to give the names of students and 
professors who are dangerous to the 
government. : 

At the School of Natural Studies in 
Piraeus, after slogans appeared on 
walls, entry was only given to those 
carrying police and university iden- 
tity cards. Two of the most popular 
professors, Kalogheropoulos - Stratis 
and Tzimaras, were expelled. 

The Academic Council of all schools 
has been refused permission to meet 
because the Education Minister, Mr 
Kalambokis, states that all profes- 
sors are incapable. 

Reforms and modernisation of the 
educational system had taken place 
under Papandreou’s government, es- 
Pecially in mathematics, where 
modern methods of teaching had 
been introduced. However Kalam- 


bokias ordered that the old methods 
should be reintroduced; in reply to 
complaints from the Greek Society 
of Mathematicians he is quoted as 
saying: “I learnt enough with the 
old methods.” Teachers in secondary 
schools have been asked to submit a 
report on educational reform and 
new books. If they write one which 
supports the reforms they are liable 
to lose their jobs or worse. The 
Minister has therefore obtained sign- 
ed statements to the effect that the 
Papandreou reforms were detrimen- 
tal to the education of the Greek 
people. 

We are told over and over again that 
this was a bloodless coup. Yet those 
we spoke to gave us many instances 
of it being anything but bloodless. 
For instance, a young girl who was 
ordered to halt by a tank patrol and 
shouted ‘‘Viva Papandreou” was shot 
dead. A 17-year-old factory worker 
who refused to stop when crossing 
the road met a similar fate. 

At Ghoudi, the HQ of Brigadier 
Patakos, the parents of a young left- 
wing soldier were taken to see their 
dead son. He lay with ten others; all 
had been knifed. They were told 
various stories by the guards of how 
it had happened, but eventually it 
became clear to them that these sol- 
diers were dead because they were 
known to be unsympathetic to the 
new regime. 

After Athens we went to Crete, 
where we heard from Americans 
stationed there how in a demonstra- 
tion three people had been killed 
and another eight seriously injured 
just after Easter. We heard also that 
a resistance movement had started to 
form in the mountains. Just before 
we arrived there the first trial had 
taken place of those trying to form 
a Patriotic Front. It turned out they 
had written a letter of complaint to 
the King. For this they received sen- 
tences ranging from six months to 
ten years. 

In Athens a resistance group calling 
itself the Patriotic Front issues a 
monthly newsletter entitled New 
Greece. During our stay there they 
staged two protests. In one, a tape 
recorder and loudspeaker were left 
running in Ommonia Square, with a 
message calling for resistance to the 
dictatorship and particularly men- 
tioning the suspended Article 114 of 
the constitution (which gives citizens 
the right to take up arms in defence 
of their liberties). This was followed 
by the voice of Mikis Theodorakis 
Saying that he was in Athens and 
would remain there to fight with the 
people. The broadcast lasted for 
twenty minutes before the police con- 
fiscated it. On the previous day two 
banners appeared with the words 
“Patriotic Front” and “114” on 
them. 

It seemed unlikely to us that any 
large resistance movement will form 
overnight. But systematic trouble is 
expected and many Greeks seem to 
pin a lot of hope on the students re- 
turning to Athens in the autumn. 


In a brief news flash on the BBC 
Light programme last Sunday, there 
were three short items. The Ameri- 
cans had claimed a one-day record 
score of 209 bombing raids over 
North Vietnam. A Communist bomb 
attack in Hong Kong had Killed a 
baby Chinese boy and his sister. 
Beatle Ringo Starr had named his 
second child, Jason - a brother to 
two-year-old Zak. 

For the first item, the announcer 
contrived a just perceptible note of 
awe and pride. For the second, he 
sounded suitably compassionate and 
outraged. For the third, he managed 
a throw-away air of detached amuse- 
ment. He was, of course, only doing 
his job. 

What the announcer probably didn’t 
realise, however, was that he had 
constructed in miniature over the air 
waves a system of cynicism that 
would tend inevitably to confuse the 
moral sensitivities of his listeners. 
One has to believe that the compilers 
of news programmes are not engaged 
in a deliberate plot to silence the 
consciences of their audience; but if 
the listener were to respond humanly 
to the news of 209 raids over North 
Vietnam, he would be deeply appal- 
led at the wanton destruction of life 
and property and dismayed at the 
misplaced pride of the speaker. 
Then he might well be confused and 
suspicious at the speaker’s sudden 
concern for the life of a baby, des- 
troyed by an act of bombing certain- 
ly deplorable but somehow less ruth- 


less and brutalised than the first. 
Finally, he might be amused and 
even comforted by the thought of 
Ringo having selected another 
quirky name-tag for his second over- 
publicised offspring. 

We see how news selection and pre- 
sentation functions in such a way as 
to distort and placate a true assess- 
ment of events. 

No doubt, few of our readers need 
to have the nuances of that example 
spelled out. We wonder, though, how 
many are taken up with the current 
debate among anxious politicians in 
Britain and America on the danger of 
war with China and the likelihood of 
undemocratic elections in South Viet- 


nam. 
In the first place, though there may 
be genuine fears that America is 
about to slide over the North Viet- 
namese border into war with China, 
the rush of telegrams down to Wilson 
in the Scillies and the suggestion by 
Congressmen that Johnson is exceed- 
ing the mandate given him by the 
Tonkin resolution, smack of nothing 
so much as opportunism. 

Long-term opponents of the war ob- 
viously see in the new escalations 
close to China an opportunity to get 
over a good debating point, and they 
hammer away with an _ increased 
vigour that is out of all proportion 
to the magnitude of the escalation or 
war-danger involved. Both Johnson 
and Wilson know that the bombing 
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Labour No? 


“At this moment to quit the 
(Labour) Party is to take effective 
political action”, writes Mr Peter 
Cadogan in Peace News (August 18). 
The Bank of England trembles. There 
goes Mr Peter Cadogan, taking effec- 
tive political action again. In fact “ it 
is good to see Peace News (August 
4) taking up Jim Radford’s proposal 
of a campaign to get people to tear 
up or burn their Labour Party cards 5: 
says Mr Cadogan; and if that isn’t 
effective enough political action, well, 
I don’t know what is, unless “‘ there 
is no reason, of course, why cards of 
all the other political parties might 
not be disposed of... .” One must 
infer that the utmost in effective poli- 
tical action is to withdraw from all 
actual political activity, elevate one- 
self beyond social history in its pres- 
ent development, retire from the real 
arena of the trade unions and Labour 
Party wards, and with Mr Cadogan 
(et activist alia) take that delicious 
moral plunge away from “the hope- 
lessness of party politics” into life 
on the yellow submarine where it is 
pleasant to indulge in non-party, 
hopeful, non-political politics. 

More seriously, I thought Peter Cado- 
gan had better sense than to equate 
Harold Wilson with the Labour Party. 
Mr Wilson is goods on approval, and, 
if you like, the shoddy is showing 
through. But it is a petulant, almost 
childish error to assume that the way 
to attack the present policies of the 
leadership, or the way to transform 
those policies, is by leaving the Lab- 
our Party. For a socialist to leave the 
historical socialist party of this coun- 
try is to do no more than subtract 
from the party the strength and 
brains of one man who might have 
pulled his weight for socialist policies 
in places where that strength counts. 
What, indeed, does Mr Wilson care 
if a few decent, intellectual, peaceful 
people set fire to bits of paper, and 
abandon their work for socialist poli- 
cies in the Labour Party? Their de- 
parture is no loss to Mr Wilson who, 
if he fears socialists, fears them inside 


the party, not outside. Their depar- 
ture is a loss only to the Labour Party 
which, as the creation of the working 
people by means of the trade unions, 
is a party broad enough to throw up, 
and throw down again if necessary, 
a dozen Mr Wilsons. 

May one remind Mr Cadogan (he 
knows it very well) that there are two 
political parties in England, created 
to defend (dare I mention the fearful 
word?) two classes. May one remind 
him that one of these social classes 
is that to which Mr Cadogan, as tea- 
cher and wage-earner, himself be- 
longs? That this working class created 
the Labour Party as its political arm, 
and is still creating it today; and 
that in this task, slow, complicated 
and perilously important, the Labour 
Party, betrayed from above by timid 
and tainted leaders, and sniped at 
from the rear by serious-minded but 
block-headed spectators, is in need 
of help? 

Mr Cadogan would have us all run- 
ning in and out of the Labour Party 
as if the social and political struggle 
were some sort of children’s party- 
game. You run out when the leader- 
ship is naughty. and you run in again, 
I take it, when the leadership is good. 
In his trade union branch, does Mr 
Cadogan throw up his membership 
because a union official has been 
bought by the management? Or does 
he stay on the floor, keep faith with 
his fellow unionists, and fight it out 
patiently again and again? Mr Wilson 
has been bought by the management. 
Is that the end of England, or of the 
Labour Party? 

Denis Knight, 

Brent Tor, Sandhurst Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


Devilish handsome 


John Arden’s description of Colonel 
Mitchell as “devilish handsome” is 
rather curious but perfectly under- 
standable, displaying as it does a deep, 
but not unusual, psychological condi- 
tioning. 

The contemporary Western obsession 


French arms sales row 


Gerard Daechsel writes: Since France 
placed a temporary embargo on spare 
parts for the arms they have been 
selling to Israel, an astonishing little 
war has broken out in government 
corridors between de Gaulle and the 
directors of the arms industries, es- 
pecially the aeronautics industries. 
According to l’Express, even some of 
the most faithful de Gaulle supporters 
have “obeyed badly” or attempted 
to ignore the embargo. 


Marcel Dassault, constructor of the 
Mystere and Mirage military planes, 
and the recently appointed director 
of Sud-Aviation, Maurice Papon, have 
warned de Gaulle of the enormous 
risks caused by the embargo. Finding 
financially solvent customers is al- 
ready difficult enough, and Israel is 
one of France’s four best arms cus- 
tomers. 


What buyer wants to do business with 
France if the delivery of arms stops 
at the very moment when a crisis 
makes them more necessary than 
ever? 


Another of France’s best customers, 
South Africa, has ordered its ambas- 
sador in Paris to find out how far it 
can rely on France for parts and sup- 
plies, if it should need them in a 
situation which displeased French 
diplomacy. South Africa now buys 
Mirage planes and Panhard light- 
weight automatic rifles. 

Australia also wants some reassur- 


ances on its present purchases of 
Mirage III planes, anti-tank rockets 
and air-to-air missiles. 

French arms customers have been 
reassured that it’s not possible for the 
French government, which three 
years ago deliberately launched a 
policy of exporting arms, to discour- 
age its best customers, especially 
those who pay cash. As proof it is 
pointed out that in 1966 the USA 
remained the biggest customer for 
French arms (electronic equipment, 
tactical rockets and Mystere XX 
planes), even though France is 
against the American participation in 
the Vietnam war. 

In 1966, according to the l’Express 
article, arms represented a little more 
than 4% of all France’s exports. Five- 
sevenths are in the aviation sector, 
but naval armament will represent 
a more significant proportion after 
1968 as a resut of submarine and 
escort orders by South Africa, Portu- 
gal and Spain. 

France’s arms salesman, Louis Bonte, 
helped the country sell $560 million 
of arms in 1966, which is roughly a 
quarter of the total sold by America 
in the same year ($2,000 million). 
French arms manufacturers are, how- 
ever, feeling everywhere the pinch of 
competition with the United States. 
Deals in AMX tanks with Belgium 
aid military planes with Peru have 
recently been threatened by US 
pressure. 


..etters to 
the Editor 


with uniformity demands an unex- 
citing evenness of facial features. 
Conformity requires the obliteration 
of all distinguishing and easily identi- 
fiable individual characteristics. Dis- 
guisement of physical human diversity 
is an important factor in the forma- 
tion of herd mentality. Artificial nor- 
mality is then equated with natural- 
ness. 

Foreigners are different and therefore 
feared. Alien physical racial charac- 
teristics are associated with “ ugli- 
ness”. Thin lips are both physically 
and psychologically identifiable with 
puritanical suppression and crueltty, 
whereas generous negroid mou ‘chs 
suggest vitality and sensuality. full- 
lipped public figures like Mick Jagger 
suffer the sustained mis-directed re- 
sentment of a repressed society. 
Over-developed female breasts have 
long been associated with under- 
developed minds and the average 
male, who is wary of and thus hostile 
to intelligent women, is attracted to 
mammoth busts. He mistakenly inter- 
prets the resultant stimuli as an in- 
tuitive aesthetic one and mentally 
transforms such physical deformity 
into an imagined ideal or supposed 
absolute characteristic of the perfect 
human female form. 

Wide hips are essential prerequisites 
for safe child bearing and the pres- 
ent female reaction against a purely 
domestic role partly manifests itself 
in thin-hipped fashions and so on. 
All this is a simplification of an ex- 
tremely complex and relatively un- 
charted psychological area. Nonethe- 
less, Peace News contributors should 
hardly accept the forces of wicked- 
ness and stupidity at their own dis- 
torted evaluation. 

Dave Cunliffe, 

11 Clematis Street, 

Blackburn, Lancs. 


TV advertising 


Your readers may be interested in 
the correspondence we have had with 
the Independent Television Authority. 
The Fellowship of Reconcilation wrote 
to ITA asking for details of procedure 
and price to enable us to advertise 
a nation-wide series of vigils we in- 
tend to launch on November 11 as 
part of our Vietnam campaign. 

In a courteous letter from the Head 
of Advertising Control of the ITA our 
enquiry was politely shuffled off. ITA 
quoted at us the conditions laid down 
by Parliament for advertisements. 
“No advertisement shall be permitted 
which is inserted by or on behalf of 
any body the objects whereof are 
wholly or mainly of a religious or 
political nature, and no advertisement 
shall be permitted which is directed 
towards any religious or political end 
or has any relation to any industrial 
dispute.” The writer, a Mr Graham, 
went on to say: “ At first sight this 
seemed to be a strange prohibition. 
But in writing it into the Act, Parlia- 
ment had in mind that it would be 
undesirable in general for time to be 
bought in the powerful medium of 
television for the propagation of ideas 
in general, and the dissemination of 
religion, for example, should have 
its proper place in the programmes, 
without deference to what I might 
call the ‘power of the purse’, and 
that the programmes should be 
arranged for by the Authority with 
the general help of its Religious Ad- 
visory Committee. I am sure the 
Fellowship will understand. .. .” 

The Fellowship does not understand. 
Nor do I believe will your readers. 
One is painfully aware, of course, that 
the “ power of the purse” might well 
lead to domination by certain influ- 
ences for political or religious ends. 
But I should have thought that any 


advertisement te elling people of a 
happening, of ‘4 publication or the 
like could not ‘pe any more offensive 
than the pres ent regurgitated drivel 
which is ser’ ved up night after night. 
I would far rather exchange the views 
of Cornit,p housewives which have 
been brjyught expensively by soap 
manuf? ,cturers for news of what was 
going to take place in political and 
reil’ sious circles, or what had been 
PU olished, explaining their point of 
V 1ew. 

fven that is not enough for one who 
is involved in the work of the peace 
movement. There is no great satisfac- 
tion to be gained from what is put 
out in the name of “religion” on 
television. There is a claustrophobia 
which comes over me when I watch 
some of the dreary discussions or the 
endless seas of singing faces: matched 
only by the boredom to be found in 
the dirt-grubbing political harangues 
which so often contribute nothing 
to our understanding of political 
problems save that of frustrated 
anger. 

Would anyone else wish to take up 
cudgels in this matter? 

Peter Jenkins, 

General Secretary, 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

9 Coombe Road, 

New Malden, Surrey. 


Hippies 
May I attempt to make a few further 
points about the Flower People syn- 
drome. 
It seems that their ideology is de- 
rived Brstly from the writings of the 
Seats,” Ginsberg, Kerouac, ete, 
with the emphasis on a “rucksack 
revolution” of drop-outs, as prophe- 
sied in The Dharma Bums, Hindu 
and Buddhist mysticism, and certain 
forms of drug taking. 
The other two chief ideological ele- 
ments seem to be pop-music and 
fashion (i.e. certain styles of clothing 
and decoration). 
It is with these factors - as both 
“pop” and fashion are undisputed 
pillars of teenage “ conspicuous con- 
sumption ” - that the element of com- 
mercialism enters the field. There is 
money to be made here, and, given 
the profit orientation of our society, 
it provides just another field for the 
purveyors of “ crazes ”’. 
Contrary to the hippies’ beliefs, it 
seems that the process of ‘‘ dropping 
out” (of dubious practicability, at 
most) is not the best way to change 
the destructive social system of 
western society. 
Jules Henry, for example, does not 
“drop out”, but his opinions about 
the American education system and 
foreign policy are far more powerful 
and influential, because of his status 
within the system. 
To effect change, the thought pat- 
terns of society must be changed .- 
“cultural revolution,” if you like - 
and this will only be effected by in- 
telligent, aware people workin 
through the mass media, the arts and 
education, at all levels. 
The hippies can only ‘“ drop out” be- 
cause a whole institutional structure 
of advanced economy, technology, 
and administration, and in this coun- 
oe the Welfare State, permits them 
0. 
A Vietnamese peasant can’t “drop 
out,” neither can a Negro ghetto- 
dweller. If they did, they’d starve. 
It’s an evil system, and for the sur- 
vival of the next generation, it must 
be changed, but I can’t see that get- 
ting “high,” taking “trips” and 


wearing beads is really going to do 
anything about it - except make jt 
worse. 

John H. Marsden, 

5 Lonsdale Square, 

Islington, London N1. 


Alexander Jack and Dalton Shipway 
report from Saigon 


BUDDHISTS 


AND CATHOLICS 
SEEKS PEACE 


Last week, we published a leading article on the proposals for a “ neutralist ” 
solution to the Vietnam war, the so-called “ third solution”, put forward by 
Buddhists in Paris obviously close to Buddhist and Catholic peace groups 
in South Vietnam. We reprint here, shortened from the original version 
which appeared in the July 21 issue of Vietnam Summer News, a brief 
description of the events which have overtaken Buddhist and Catholic peace 
organisations in South Vietnam since the Buddhist “Struggle Movement ” 
was suppressed by Marshal Ky, just over a year ago. 


Since spearheading the fall of the 
discriminatory Diem-Nhu regime in 
1963, the rebellious Buddhists of 
South Vietnam have succeeded in 
toppling four other central govern- 
ments in an effort to promote civilian 
rule, democratic institutions, and 
peace negotiations. 

Though no longer privileged religi- 
ously, Catholics retain considerable 
political influence in Saigon in their 
role as the nation’s most visible and 
well-organised anti-communist com- 
munity. As the war escalated, how- 
ever, a small group of peace-minded 
priests broke with the conservative 
hierarchy and supported the Budd- 
hists in their efforts to seek for a 
middle way between Communism and 
anti-Communism. 

A religious census, however, is not 
the best indicator of South Vietnam- 
ese politics, since Buddhism itself is 
not a monolithic force. Though 80% 
of the nation’s 16 million people are 
nominally Buddhists, only 25% of the 
country actively supports the militant 
monks of the Unified Buddhist Church 
(UBC). The UBC is a national] assocli- 
ation set up in 1964 to unite the 
dominant northern schools with the 
schools of the southern tradition. 
Other Buddhists often worship Con- 
fucian, Taoist and animist elements. 
Since the US intervened to support 
Premier Ky in putting down the 
Buddhist Struggle Movement last 


year, UBC leaders generally have re- 
fused to talk with members of the 
American press corps. The Buddhists 
feel that the mass media entirely dis- 


torted, or ignored, their side of the 
story. In three interviews with us this 
spring at the An Quang Pagoda in 
Saigon, the charismatic monk, Vener- 
able Thich Tri Quang, guiding leader 
of the UBC, agreed to explain why 
his group increasingly opposes Amer- 
ica’s role in Vietnam. 
Initially, the majority of Buddhists 
thought there was a glimmer of hope 
that America would support democ- 
racy in Vietnam, the former General 
Secretary of the UBC related. But by 
its continued support of a military 
dictatorship, he went on, the Ameri- 
can presence has resulted in a situa- 
tion “like, or even worse than, Com- 
munist rule ”’. 
Pointing outside to workers in the 
Pagoda courtyard, Tri Quang ex- 
claimed: 
“The workers are afraid. The US 
and South Vietnamese governments 
hire secret police who are instruc- 
ted to fill a quota of Communists. 
Bui since they are afraid to leave 
Saigon, they arrest innocent people 
in the city. Is this the way to stop 
Communism falsely accuse 
others? ” 
Because they supplied special planes 
and materials to transport govern- 
ment troops to rebelling regions, Tri 
Quang continued, the US military was 
an accomplice to the deaths of 680 
Buddhists in Danang, the arrests of 
thousands more, and the desecration 
of Buddhist shrines during the 1966 
Struggle Movement. 
In quashing the Buddhists, the South 
Vietnamese government and US 


There has recently been a split in the Buddhist activist movement. Thich 
Tam Chau (left) is accused by more militant Buddhists, led by Thich Tri 
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Quang (right), of having been bought off by the government. 


Embassy charged that the UBC lead- 
ership was infiltrated, if not con- 
trolled, by the NLF (Viet Cong). In 
our interviews, Tri Quang empha- 
sised that Buddhism, a non-violent 
philosophy, is in fundamental con- 
tradiction to Communism, a violent 
one. He cited the experience of La- 
maism in Tibet under Chinese dom- 
ination, and the influence on _ his 
movement of Gandhi, whose portrait 
hangs on a wall in his chamber. 
Despite the bad treatment they have 
received from the Americans, Tri 
Quang declared, the Buddhists do not 
necessarily want America to withdraw 
from Vietnam politically. The Budd- 
hists, he continued, would support 
American assistance if it (1) left the 
common people alone to lead their 
own lives; (2) supported the creation 
of an honest, representative central 
government; and (3) clarified objec- 
tives on all sides before making pub- 
lic commitments. 

From these conversations and discus- 
sions with other influential monks, 
the general impression emerged that 
ideally the Buddhists would like to 
form the nucleus of an honestly elec- 
ted civilian government in Saigon. 
Preferably with the backing of Amer- 
ica, and on the basis of their own 
popular support and legitimacy, the 
Buddhists would then seek a cease- 
fire with the NLF and negotiations 
leading to the creation of a genuine 
neutralist coalition to rule South Viet- 
nam, possibly under United Nations 
supervision. 

When the fighting ends and US 
troops leave, the Buddhists foresee 
additional political support from the 
demobilised guerrillas to prevent the 
Communists within the NLF from 
taking over complete rule. The Budd- 
hists reason that, without foreign in- 
tervention to rally against, the pea- 
santry will follow their traditional 
leaders, the Buddhists, rather than 
any political ideology, Communist or 
otherwise. 

One main factor in the eclipse of the 
Buddhists as an active organising 
force this year, in addition to fear of 
violent suppression as during 1966, 
has been the split within the Vien 
Hoa Dao (the secular affairs arm of 
UBC). 

Venerable Thich Tam Chau, a Nor- 
therner, broke with the militant 
monks in July, 1966, for mixing re- 
ligion with politics. In October, Tam 
Chau was defeated for re-election as 
president of the Vien Hoa Dao by Tri 
Quang’s forces. With charges of 
fraud on all sides, Tam Chau set up 
a rival institute and the government 
returned the confiscated National 
Pagoda to his followers rather than 
Tri Quang’s. 

As a result, the militant An Quang 


leadership charged that Tam Chau 
had been bought off by the govern- 
ment. For the last eight months, the 
government has recognised Tam 
Chau as the only official spokesman 
of the Vien Hoa Dao. The US press 
corps falsely reports his pronounce- 
ments in favour of the Thieu-Ky re- 
gime as evidence that the majority 
of Buddhists support the war and 
that Tri Quang is an “extremist.” 
Despite the split, the overwhelming 
sentiment among Buddhists, especi- 
ally youth, remains with Tri Quang. 
At South Vietnam’s five universities, 
this spring, for example, 70 students 
and professors, primarily Buddhists, 
sent two letters to student leaders in 
America (see Peace News, April 7) 
supporting their opposition to the 
war and calling for a cease fire, re- 
cognition of the NLF, and peace talks. 
In their letters, the students sup- 
ported the programme advanced by 
the Venerable Thich Nhat Hanh in 
his book Vietnam: Lotus in a Sea of 
Fire, a Buddhist analysis of the war 
and proposals for peace. Written last 
winter while the author was lecturing 
in America, the Vietnamese edition 
of the book was smuggled into Sai- 
gon. Reportedly 100,000 copies have 
been published and distributed in 
secret. The recent attacks on the 
School for Youth and Social Service, 
founded by Nhat Hanh, can be 
viewed as an indirect assault by the 
government against the book. 
Although the government completely 
censored all the news of the May 16 
immolation of Miss Thich Na Nhat 
Chi Mai (see Peace News, June 17) 
from the South Vietnamese press and 
radio, a priest, Father Nguyen Ngoc 
Lan, edited and published a pamph- 
let of letters and poems she had writ- 
ten the evening before her death to 
the Vietnamese people, the govern- 
ments of North and South Vietnam, 
and President Johnson. Father Lan’s 
daring act, in defiance of the govern- 
ment and presiding Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, is not an isolated event, 
but indicative of a smouldering 
schism within Vietnamese Catholic- 
ism that has gained momentum over 
the last years, but of which the West- 
ern press remains almost wholly ig- 
norant. 

While TV cameras still give the im- 
pression that pro-government demon- 
strations by the well-organised Catho- 
lie Citizens Bloc represent all of the 
nation’s Christians, a small group of 
dissident intellectuals and priests in 
Saigon and Dalat are actively spread- 
ing the gospel of Pope Paul and 
Vatican II and making common cause 
with Tri Quang’s Buddhists. 
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Editorial 


THAILAND: THE NEXT QUAGMIRE 


There are 35,000 American troops in 
Thailand, and last year the US gov- 
ernment spent $200 million on a 
giant new sea and air base, the sev- 
enth in Thailand and the largest in 
south-east Asia. Over 80% of US air 
raids over North Vietnam are flown 
from bases in Thailand. 


For the last two years, there has 
been an insurgency, described as 
Communist, in north-east Thailand; 
and recently guerrilla units have also 
been reported in the south. The USA 
has been giving military aid to the 
Thai government to fight the guerril- 
las, and towards the end of 1966, 
according to the New York Times of 
November 27, 1966, US “advisors” 
were accompanying Thai forces on 
“ anti-guerrilla sweeps.” 


A useful information document on 
the situation in Thailand, bringing 
together material from mostly US 
sources, has just been published by 
the Internationa! Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace in its infor- 
mation bulletin, Peace Press (Aug- 
ust 7 issue). Describing the back- 
ground to the present troubles, it 
says that north-east Thailand is a 
poor and neglected region whose 
people are ethnically Laotian, but 
not fully accepted either by Laotians 
or Thais. 

The area has served as “a Siberia 
for unwanted officials,” and it was 
here that the Free Thai movement 
of World War II arose, to harass the 
pro-Japanese government of the time. 
The leader of this movement headed 
a democratic government for two 
years after the war, until the mili- 
tary seized power in 1947. Since then 
there have been repeated arrests of 
political leaders in the north-east. 

In southern Thailand, bordering on 
Malaysia, there are an estimated 
600,000 to 700,000 Malays, who are 
Muslims with close political and cul- 
tural links with Malaysia. There is 
friction between them and the Thai 
Buddhist officialdom. 

Peace Press quotes estimates of the 
number of insurgents in the north- 
east which vary from 800 to 3,000. 
An American estimate, reported by 
the Observer on November 20, 1966, 
was 1,000. Political killings of village 
officials and other incidents were re- 
ported to have increased in 1966, and 
the guerrillas, based in “heavily 


forested hill areas,” are said to hold 
recruiting meetings and get supplies 
from the villages. 


Dealing with contacts outside Thai- 
land, Peace Press concludes that it is 
not clear what the relations are be- 
tween the guerrillas and their exiled 
supporters in China, or what aid is 
being supplied by China. There is a 
Thailand Patriotic Front (founded in 
Peking in 1965) and an underground 
Communist Party of an estimated 500 
members, whose leaders are thought 
mostly to live in North Vietnam, Laos 
and China. There is no evidence that 
the local guerrilla leaders are any- 
thing but home-grown, and no evi- 
dence of active support from the 
30,000 North Vietnamese refugees 
from the French Indo-China war who 
live in north-east Thailand and are 
teal be sympathetic to Ho Chi 
inh. 


The guerrillas are said to have con- 
nections in Laos, and evidence is re- 
ported which says variously that their 
weapons are Chinese or American, 
bought in Laos. 

The southern insurgency is_ said 
partly to be the doing of Chin Peng, 
a Chinese revolutionary who led the 
army which fought the British in 
Malaya between 1948 and 1960. With 
about 500 men, he was chased across 
the border into Thailand at the end 
of the Malayan war, and since then 
has carried on village organisation 
and propaganda, using the theme of 
a “greater Malaysia”’ and a neutral 
Thailand. Arms are bought with 
money extorted from rubber plant- 
ers, and the number of guerrillas is 
estimated at 500 to 1,500. There are 
also said to be other southern terror- 
ists who are neither Malayan nor 
Chinese, but Thai. 

There is only slight evidence of con- 
nections between the southern and 
north-eastern guerrillas; but both 
groups are demanding the overthrow 
of the present US-supported dictator- 
ship and the establishment of a 
“patriotic” and neutralist govern- 
ment. The programme of the Thai 
Patriotic Front is to “strive for 
national independence, abolish all 
unequal treaties signed by Thailand 
with the United States, and drive all 
imperialist troops and aggressive 
forces out of Thailand;” it aims at 
withdrawal from SEATO and devel- 


opment of the economy, public health 
and culture, with help for the “ poor 
peasants” and “national industry 
and commerce,” and restrictions on 
foreign capital. 


The Thai government has reacted to 
the insurgency with community de- 
velopment projects and military 
action. With US help, it has organ- 
ised ‘model village efforts,” in 
which army teams dispensed medical 
aid, gave lectures and showed films, 
built roads, laid in new water sys- 
tems, community centres, and TV. An 
account by Peter Braestrup in the 
New York Times (July 16, 1966) des- 
cribes one such “ model village ” pro- 
ject, started in 1963 because of the 
“Communist threat ... in terms of 
penetration and propaganda from 
Laos.” In 1966, the village is regard- 
ed not as “reliable,” but as sensi- 
tive; an army platoon is camped next 
to the community centre, villagers’ 
identity papers are checked, a 6 pm 
to 6 am curfew operates. 

Another idea has been the Accelera- 
ted Rural Development Project, de- 
signed to improve village services 
and local self-government; progress 
here has sometimes been slow, and 


an American observer is quoted as 
saying that the Thai authorities have 
not faced up to the problem of 
whether the project is to consist of 
schemes made up by government 
authorities or whether the local 
people will have an effective voice 
in the work done in their interests. 
Elsewhere (New Republic, March 26, 
1966) community development is said 
to have failed because of the mutual 
distrust and dislike between peasants 
and government oOfficiais. 


The US army has taken part in the 
community development work, 
“roaming rural regions, treating 
Thai peasants for everything from 
pregnancy to dysentery,” and the US 
Information Service has put on a 
“road show” of doctors, agricultural 
officials and other specialists, who 
“tell the government story each year 
to thousands of people in one-night 
stands.” The Communists follow with 
their own team, “reorienting the 
peasants.” 

Despite these efforts, since Decem- 
ber 1965, “quietly abandoning the 
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Give ME YOUR MILITARY 
DESPOTS, YOUR ABSOLUTE 

MONARCHS, YOUR RACKETEERS 
YEARNING TO BREATHE FREE 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


There is something often tantalising 
about working in King’s Cross, only 
a hundred yards or so from the sta- 
tion. I often find myself straying 
round there: for one thing, the sta- 
tion buffet is one of the few eating 
laces in the neighbourhood which 
eaks the alcohol barrier, so that 
one can get a glass of beer, a cup of 
tea or coffee, a snack or cheap meal 
(served with mini plastic knives and 
forks, as if you were in prison and 
couldn’t be trusted with the real 
thing). The buffet is staffed by 
friendly Scottish ladies, and I con- 
sidered entering it for the Evening 
Standard pub of the year contest, but 
idleness stepped in. 
en I speak of “the station,” of 
course, I refer to King’s Cross, and 
not to St Pancras. St Pancras is 
necessary but grand; you go there 


to marvel at the architecture. It is 
not so intimate a station as King’s 
Cross. And yet, curiously, it’s from 
the intimate King’s Cross that the 
really romantic trains go, which can 
get you, by sleeping car, to Aberdeen 
or Fort William (for Mallaig, Skye 
and the Hebrides). At King’s Cross, 
in the days of steam, the LNER used 
to parade engines which ranged from 
the sleek record-breaking A4s, with 
their very classy chime whistles, to 
little black workmanlike suburban 
tank engines. At St Pancras even the 
big engines were never quite as big 
or beautiful, and seemed always 
black. 

What is tantalising about all this is 
that one’s duties at Peace News never 
seem to offer the time or the oppor- 
tunity or the money to step aboard 
one of these trains. Apart from the 
recognised categories of traveller, 
like soldiers, foreigners, school 
parties and the like, the station al- 
ways seems full of people who look 
as if they ought to be working. Why, 
I think jealously, can they be free to 
travel? What’s the secret? The trains 
come virtually out into the street, so 
open is the station’s construction, 
and on platform 10 you don’t eyen 
have to go through a ticket barrier 
to get on one. But the furthest we 
get is Finsbury Park. 


Except on one evening, when our 
sub-editor headed off to Finsbury 
Park, bearing copy for the typeset- 
ters. He reappeared a lot later, hav- 
ing stepped aboard the wrong train 
ane gone straight through to Potters 
ar. 

Of course, it could have been Fort 
William. A . 


I like the sound of Ladislav Mnacko, 
the Czechoslovak writer who has 
fallen foul of the authorities in his 
country. His offence was to go to 
Israel and attack his government’s 
Middle East policy, which he said 
was designed to stir up anti-semitism. 
The punishment was expulsion from 
the Communist Party and depriva- 
tion of Cee rea 
Mnacko is not taking this lying down; 
according to the International Herald 
Tribune on August 17, he said: 
“How can they take away my 
citizenship so soon after every 
newspaper in the country has pub- 
lished a massive denunciation ridi- 
culing the Greeks for depriving 
Melina Mercouri of her citizen- 
ship?” 
Commenting on a statement by the 
Writers’ Association of Slovakia, 
which called him a political adven- 
turer and anarchist, he said: 
“Td rather be a political adven- 


turer and anarchist than a publi- 

cist who receives instructions and 

writes what is demanded of him.” 
He plans to return to Czechoslovakia: 
“A writer can’t exist outside his 
homeland.” Brave man. 


Poor policemen, so clueless about the 
Grosvenor Square shooting that they 
have to fall back on the old routine 
of knocking up the Committee of 100. 
When in doubt, put on a brave show 
of activity and purpose. 
To be fair, though, Detective Super- 
intendent Butler did tell the Daily 
Express: 
“TI do not feel we will find the gun- 
men in any known organisation. I 
think they are new to us and I am 
not hopeful of an arrest in the im- 
mediate future.” 
All the same, I wonder how many 
people, reading the headlines about 
raids on “extremists” and “ agita- 
tors,” won’t put two and two together 
and come to the bizarre conclusion 
that the Committee of 100 had some- 
thing to do with it. There’s obviously 
a future in this kind of thing: you 
could raid the Liberal Party HQ in 
connection with the Great Train Rob- 
bery, or Dr Barnardo’s in connection 
with pirate radio stations. Who cares 
if you don’t find anything? It’s a 
free country, isn’t it? 


Sans Everything: A Case to Answer, 
edited by Barbara Robb (Nelson, 
18s.) 


“In many primitive societies the soul 
is imagined to leave the body at death 
or just: prior to it; here, on the other 
hand, society, drives out the remnants 
of the soul of the institutionalised old 
person while it struggles to keep his 
body alive. Routinisation, inattention, 
carelessness and, the deprivation. of 


communication: - the chance to. talk, . 
to respond, to read, to, see pictures | 
on: the walls, to be. called by one’s © 


name: rather than ‘ you.’ or no name 
at all/- are: ways.in- which millions, of 
once: useful: but: now. obsolete human 
beings are detached from their; selves 
long before: they are lowered:into the 
grave.” - Jules Henry, Culture Against 


Man. 
The title of Barbara Robb’s book is 
taken from As You Like It: 
Last: scene of all, 
That: ends this strange eventful 
history, 
Is:second, childishess,and mere. 
oblivion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes; sans taste, 
sans everything. 
Sans Everything, an, account: of the 
treatment of some of our old peaple 
in hospital, is absolutely horrifying. 
There is no. other word for it. The 
book can be related only to the 
literature of prisons. and the concen- 
tration camp. It is made alli the more 
terrifying by the fact. that the cru- 
elty it describes is in no way. remote: 
you or E could well end up-in one of 
these hospitals. This, is part of a 
nurse’s testimony: 
“ The twice-daily doses: of. medicine: 
are a major source of amusement 
to the charge. nurses. Many, many 
times have I seen largactic, etc, 
poured from a large bottle into a 
patient’s tea with absolutely no 
pretence at measurement. I have 
seen patients having to scramble 
on the floor for pills thrown for 
them: by the charge nurses. And: 
often: the patients get the wrong 
ones as a result of this malpractice. 
“The cruelty could be more refined 
than anything I have yet described. 
Suppose, for instance, at mealtime, 
a hungry patient brought his plate 
back for a second helping, Quite 
often it would be deliberately 
heaped up in a revolting way, with 
all available scraps, until his food 
was piled to a height of perhaps: 
16: to 18 inches. The patient was 
then ‘stood over’ until he had 
eaten. so. much it was a wonder 
the poor wreteh didn’t burst. And 
this took place not at Belsen, but 
in the north of England.” 
In November 1965 a letter to The 
Times drew attention to, the plight of 
old people in hospital. It protested 
at what had been discovered to be 
the practice in certain hospitals of 
stripping elderly patients of specta- 
cles, dentures, hearing aids and other 
necessities, and pointed out that 
many people committed to geriatric 
wards were being condemned to 
spend the rest of their days in: utter 
loneliness and idleness. These old 
people were, literally, being left to 
rot. 
The letter was signed by eleven. 
people of no mean standing; they 
included Lord Strabolgi, the Labour 
peer, and Professor Brian Abel-Smith. 
Three of them, including Barbara 
Robb, had previously tried to get the 
practice of “stripping” stopped by 
official action, without success. They 
had then formed an association: Aid 
for the Elderly in Government Institu- 
tions (AEGIS), whose existence was 
brought to publie notice with the 
publication of this letter. 


KEITH POPLE 


The: response: to: the letter was: over- 
whelming. Hundreds of letters poured 
in, a veritable fiood of undammed 
misery and rage. They confirmed that 
there are thousands of old people 
shut away in hospitals, forgotten - 
some: of, them in the- wards of mental 
hospitals, where they don’t belong. 
The elderly are the least visited of 
all haspital patients; and as if the 
burden of loneliness and: being up- 
rooted from home were not enough, 
many of these people were being 
subjected’ to. cruelty, and humiliation. 
as a matter of routine. 

Worse still, the letters revealed that 
those: best in a position. to know about 
this - nurses and’ social workers - were 
in. most eases too frightened to speak. 
If they did, their career would be 
ruined. 


Sado-masechism 


It was decided that the contents of 
six letters, two articles from social 
workers, and Barbara Rebb’s account 
of how she managed to, rescue an old 
persen; from: a psychiatric hospital, 
should form the basis: of a hook. Sans 
Everything is: the result. 

The book is in two parts; ‘“The Case ” 
and “Some Answers”. The nucleus 
of “The Case" is. the evidence of 
six nurses, and the umequivocal na- 
ture of the evidence ean be judged 


from some of the titles: ‘ Massive 
corruption and cruelty”; ‘“ Nobody 
wanis to knew ”; “ They would rather 


be dead”. 
The nurses write under pseudonyms, 
and the actual names of the hospitals 
and other staff are also disguised. 
Apart from the very real danger to 
the nurses of reprisals, Barbara Robb 
explains why this has been done: 
“This concealment is due solely to 
our desire that no time shall be 
wasted in the pursuit of scape- 
goats: the problem is far bigger 
and graver than the culpability or 
sacrificial punishment of a few 


Putting old people to death 


Old. people in the geriatric ward’ of a mental hospital. (Photo: John Brooke) 


harassed. or small-- minded indi- 
viduals.” 
She. adds: 
““We believe, moreover, that even. 
in the worst hospitals you will find: 
dedicated and kindly doctors and 
nursing staff, and it is in 
nature of things that these. are the. 
hospitals: from. which. the: published 
letters have come: - it is in a small: 
minority. thad the terrible things 
described here are going on.” 
C. H. Rolph, in his contribution, 
“ Cruelty. in the Old People’s Ward:”’, 
has put the legal view. This, in its 
way, is one of the most depressing: 
aspects of the whole. book. It shows: 
clearly that any individual moved) to 
protesb against cruelty, callousness or: 
sheer stupidity; and who is rash 
enough to try climbing the ladders of: 
justice to try and get something 
done about it, will soon find himself 
landed on one of the snakes of ad- 
ministration. 
Rolph writes: 
“Complaint about all this, by any- 
one to anyone, is futile. So is the 
concern, genuine and_ contrite 
enough in most cases, of the hos- 
pital management committees and 
the regionab hospital boards. So is 
the question to. the Minister in the 
House of Commons - you can write 
your own answer in advance and 
get it right. So, now he is here, 
will be the ombudsman - he won't 
even be allowed to consider hos- 
pital matters at all.” 
But the worst is yet to come: 
“ Surely the law can help? Its con- 
cern for the liberty of the subject 
has always been limitless. Why 
doesn’t someone sue for damages 
and get things moving at long last? 
Hospital management committees 
are liable in tort (National Health 
Act, 1946), and accordingly for 
wrongs committed in their hospi 
tals, whatever the reason, whatever 
the excuse or mitigation. So, there- 
fore, are the regional hospital 
‘ beards and, by extension, the Mini- 
ster of Health. 
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‘But, you donjt, catch, the, Civil. 
Service. like, that, now that the. 
citizen, can, actually. sue. the Crown, 
and its ministers. Although, the. 
law empowers him to do so, the 
Minister. never, tells. hospitals; what 
to do. He, only, hopes,” 
Lest this should’ seem. an. exaggera-, 
tion, here is part. of Barbara, Robb‘s, 
Diary of a Nobody: 
“ As. a, result of Lord Strabolgi’s 
approach: to. the Minister-of Health, 
om 25 May. I had, an. interview, with; 
a, relatively senior official at the. 
Ministry. This) charming and sym-: 
pathetic gentleman. told me that, 
the practice... . of depriving, eld-. 
erly patients: of their- persqnal pos:. 
sessions, including spectacles, was; 
very old, and was occasjonally: 
necessary for- violent patients, The. 
Minister was aware of, and, de-. 
plozed, its unjustified, existence in. 
some hospitals, but he could not 
order it to. be stopped, The Minis; 
try’s powers had been. delegated 
to the haspital autherities, and he 
could only, ‘ advise’ against it. Ex-, 
perience had, shown that such, ad; 
vising was unlikely to be muc 
help, 6 
So here. we. have. it, the Minister. in 
whom there is no. responsibility. 
This hook, dogs incidentally: raise the 
question of sado-masochistic behavi-. 
our on, the part of the nursing pro; 
fession: -. patterns of which are made. 
obvious from, the evidence. It, con. 
finms. in part what has already. been. 
hinted at elsewhere, in particular. in. 
John Vaizey’s Scenes pram Institu-. 
tional Life. The theme here is taken 
from an observation of Professor 
Richard Titmuss: “ Institutions give 
inadequate people what they covet 
most - power.” 
The sado-masochistie or “ daminate/ 
be dominated” pattern is nowhere. 
more evident than in the ranks of 
administration. Nearly all administra- 
ters, particularly those in govern. 
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oscar Immigrants, parents 
and teachers 


ABRAHAMS 


Racial discrimination is one of the 
greatest dangers of our age, and all 
men - black and white - who have 
been working in this field of race 
relations must be aware of the need 
for social revolution. Our society is 
desperately menaced from within. So 
people of this country who consider 
themselves as responsible, and par- 
ticularly those who deal with the 
welfare and education of the young, 
must understand that any attempt to 
change so many decades of deceit 
and mortification, when it is going 
on not only in the classroom but in 
society, will meet the most unreason- 
able, the most brutal and the most 
determined resistance. There is no 
point in pretending that this will 
not happen. 

When a child is born its parents have 
an obligation to civilise it. Man is a 
social animal and cannot live without 
society. But when one begins to be- 
come conscious, one begins to exam- 
ine the society in which one is being 
educated. The purpose of education 
then is to create in a person the 
ability to examine the world for him- 
self, to make his own decisions, to say 
to himself this is black and this is 
white, to ask himself questions about 
the universe and then learn to live 
with those questions, This is the way 
he achieves his own identity. 

But what society ideally wants is 
members who will simply obey its 
rules; and if a society succeeds in 
this then it is about to perish. The 
obligation of anyone who thinks of 
himself as responsible is to examine 
the structure of his society to ensure 
it expresses the functions of the soci- 
ety, and, if it does not, then to try 
to change it and to fight it at no 
matter what risk. This is the only 
way society changes. 

Any black person - and I mean any- 
one who is not white - who is born 
in this country and undergoes an Eng- 
lish education, runs the risk of becom- 
ing a split personality. On one hand 
he is born under the great Union 
Jack, he is a citizen of a nation which 
has had a great empire, great parlia- 
ment, good democracy - the land of 
hope and glory. But on the other hand 
he is assured by his white countrymen 
that he is nothing more than a record 
of humiliation. He is also assured by 
his white countrymen that his grand- 
father and grandmother were slaves, 
his father and his mother are happy- 
go-lucky rice-eating, rum-drinking. 
smelly, disease-carrying lazy niggers 
who live on the National Assistance. 
have all-night parties and live on 
drugs. 

All this enters the child’s conscious- 
ness much earlier than adults would 
like to think. Adults are easily fooled, 
because they like to be fooled, but 
not children. They are not aware that 
it is dangerous to look too deeply 
into things. They look at everything, 
look at each other, and draw their 
own conclusions. They cannot clearly 
explain what they see and they are 
easily frightened by older people. 
But a black child is aware of slums, 
of the tremendous burden on the 
shoulders of his parents, the old 
buildings desperately in need of re- 
pair, too many people per house, 
too many people per room, exorbi- 
tant rents. 

The people in slums are the last to 
be hired and the first to be fired, and 
they are finding jobs harder to get. 
On the whole, such a place is per- 
vaded by a sense of congestion rather 
like the insistent, maddening pounding 


in the head that comes from trying to 
breathe in a very small room with 
the sashcords of the windows broken 
so that you cannot open them, streets 
littered with debris, broken street- 
lamps and policemen at every corner. 
If a white man were to visit a slum in 
Notting Hill Gate or Brixton, he will 
have an experience he will want to 
forget but which he will never be 
able to remove from his memory - 
that of human misery inflicted on man 
by man in this country. 
Take the case of the Longeilla fam- 
ily: Augustine Longeilla, a black 
West Indian and father of three chil- 
dren, moved into a GLC maisonette 
in South London. A few days after- 
wards, stones were thrown through 
his window, his gas meter was broken 
into and vicious “ hate” notes pushed 
underneath his door. His neighbours 
petitioned to get him out. He told 
me: 
“Tf it goes on any longer I will 
have to get to hell out of there 
because my wife is scared stiff for 
the children. I have never seen 
such bitterness.” 
For a whole week this family was 
under seige. Doors and windows were 
barred and bolted, curtains drawn, 
and the children were not even al- 
lowed out on the balcony, because 
the racists were on the rampage. Mr 
Longeilla was not able to go out to 
work as he was scared to leave his 
family; consequently he lost his job. 
When he was out job-hunting he got 
the shopping and hurried home like 
a tiger hot-footed to protect his fam- 
ily. Nearly ten years in this country, 
he has no friends this side of the 
river. 
Recently, I took some white and black 
friends of mine to see him and his 
family. While they sat wide-eyed and 
open-mouthed listening to his story, 
one of them said, “I don’t believe that 
this sort of thing could happen in this 
country.” Two of us then took the 
children to play in the estate’s park. 
One of the porters on the estate came 
up while we were watching the 
children play and said to them: 
“What are you lot doing here? I 
haven’t seen you here before. Get 
out!” My friend and I said they were 
living on the estate, and he replied: 
‘““We have no blacks here; if you 
brought them here, you must take 
them away now. I am going for the 
police.” He went and returned with a 
police sergeant and constable. 


Doors slammed 


The Longeilla family were trans- 
ferred from a Paddington council flat 
which had become too small for them. 
They arrived at Morell House on a 
huge Stockwell estate in a fantastic 
uproar. Before they took up resi- 
dence, a crude petition on a plain 
sheet of dirty paper had been signed 
by someone from almost every house- 
hold. It was taken to Stockwell Com- 
munity Association and they had a 
stormy meeting with the petitioners. 
The Association told them that the 
GLC sometimes select applicants re- 
gardless of race, colour or creed. 
Some residents avoided discussion 
or muttered that as long as the place 
was clean, they did not care. The 
hard core, however, remains. 

There was the Irish woman who 
talked at times with real hatred: 
“Nobody here wants a nigger for a 
neighbour. I detest them.” The tall, 
dark-haired doctor, who lives next 


door to the black family and who has 
already put in a request to move, said 
bitterly: “I have got a boy who is 
pretty bright, I’ve told him to get out 
of this country as quick as he can. The 
niggers are running the place!” Did 
he have any objection to Mr Long- 
eilla? “He has been very quiet, I 
admit,” said the doctor, “in fact 
quieter than the people before.” He 
added: ‘“‘The chap might be one of 
the nicest in the world, but I still 
hate niggers!” 
Generally, where a black child 
lives, if even it is a council house, it 
is in an undesirable neighbourhood, 
and if by some strange luck he gets 
in a new council house in a good area 
he will be insulted. He attends the 
worst school in the area, which will 
almost inevitably be understaffed. 
Later on he becomes a London Trans- 
port porter or kitchen hand, building- 
site labourer or a street sweeper. If 
he happened to work on a block of 
flats or in one of these hotels of 
which we are so proud, he would be 
told to “get your black arse off my 
doorstep’, if he tried for a flat or 
a room in any of them. 

By this time a black child has had 
almost every door slammed shut in 
his face. There is very little he can do 
about it. He can accept it, more or 
less, with warped judgment and dan- 
gerous rage inside - dangerous be- 
cause it is never expressed. It is such 
silent, sad-faced people that white 
people see every day of their lives 
as they go to and from business and 
pleasure. I mean your London Trans- 
port conductor, your porters, your 
hospital nurses and your street sweep- 


ers. To the black man some of the 
white people will say “ lovely day, en’ 
it” and “bloomin’ cold, mate, en’ 
it”, if the black man wants to hear 
it, but in fact he knows that the white 
man hates his guts because he stands 
between him and his livelihood. This 
is the most sinister fact we now face. 
Another thing a black boy can do is 
to look at the standards in the chur- 
ches, universities, local authorities, 
parliament and trade unions, especi- 
ally your politicians. He can do noth- 
ing else but come to the conclusion 
that this system operates for a few 
people, but certainly not for him. 

You may talk about the equal society 
as much as you like, but you are cre- 
ating a “sub” class, a class of sub- 
normal people, and there are special 
schools for these special people. Bir- 
mingham, with its immigrant popula- 
tion of 70,000, can only afford to take 
in its grammar schools a very small 
number of children, as shown below. 
Yet some teachers argue that the 
generation reared in England (second 
generation) may not do much better 
until radical steps are taken to change 
the present system. There is no hope 
for him at all under the present sys- 
tem. He faces a sad life. Society has 
created him a second-class citizen. 

How many immigrants are in gram- 
mar schools in Birmingham? In a 
survey carried out at the end of last 
summer, some of the totals were: 


King Edward Grammar School for 
Girls, Handsworth 
702 girls with 7 immigrants 
Handsworth Boys’ Grammar School 
707 boys with 13 immigrants 


“ A black child is aware of slums, of 
the tremendous burden on the 
shoulders of his parents, the old 
buildings desperately in need of 
repair, too many people per house, 
too many people per room, exorbitant 
rents... .’ 

The photos on these two pages were 
taken last September in Islington. 
The terrace had been condemned and 
bought for demolition by the GLC in 
November, 1965. Only two houses 
(second and third from the camera, 
bottom, right) were still occupied, 
both by Negro families, the last 
whites having moved out the previ- 
ous menth. In the nearer of the two 
houses (rent £6 10s per week) nine 
children and an indeterminable 
number of adults were living. 

“... although these children begin 
life in this darkness, they must never 
accept these conditions, but must 
struggle all their lives for light and 
emancipation. To do anything less 
will lead to their total eclipse.” 
(Photos © Serena Wadham) 


St Phillip’s Grammar School 

815 pupils with one immigrant 
St Paul’s Grammar School 

550 pupils with 4 immigrants 
George Dixon Grammar School for 
Girls 

520 pupils with 8 immigrants 
Saltley Grammar School 

730 pupils with 4 immigrants 
King Edward Grammar School 
for Girls 

500 pupils and not a single immi- 

grant child 
After denying the black child his 
fair chance, his countrymen will say 
to him: “You are not fit mentally 
and temperamentally for a respon- 
sible position in the society.” He is 
forced to become bitter and hateful of 
everyone and everything which repre- 
sents the establishment. He dreams 
of the day when he and others like 
him can organise themselves effici- 
ently to demolish this society. its very 
foundations, in a way that it can 
never be rebuilt in its existing form, 
to destroy once and for all this kind 
of society that has inflicted so much 
eee and degradation on man- 
WAC. 


Conspiracy 


It is important to change the curri- 
culum in all the schools so that black 
people learn about their history and 
their culture. It must be the duty of 
the parents and teachers to work un- 
remittingly to bring about these most 
necessary changes. AS soon as he 
starts to believe his own worth, the 
black person will attack the power 
structure. God knows what will hap- 
pen when that time comes. But if we 
succeed in changing the curriculum 
in all the schools so that black people 
can learn more about themselves, 
their culture, their contribution to 
other cultures, we would be liberating 
the whole country, black and white 
alike. Both know so little about their 
history, for if it were necessary to lie 
to the blacks, you had to lie to the 
whites. 

Now, about those silent, sad-faced 
people I talked about earlier: they 
understood you were not Christians 
when you gave them the Bible and 
took their land, their gold, and all 
the other valuables you could lay 
your hands on. As a result, we are 
all over the world now begging our 
bread - peasants, professionals and 
politicians. The bitterness must find 
an outlet or it will take a great deal 
of this country’s energy to restrain it. 
Let us go back to the paradox of 


education. Once you have become a 
thinking man, you must constantly 
battle with your society, and if you 
consider yourself an educated person, 
then it becomes your responsibility 
to change society. According to my 
observation, this is a decaying soci- 
ety. If I were a school teacher teach- 
ing black children in a slum area, I 
would visit that area as regularly as 
possible, look at those houses and 
rooms, and tell the children that al- 
though they begin life in this dark- 
ness, they must never accept these 
conditions, but must struggle all 
their lives for light and emancipation. 
To do anything less will lead to their 
total eclipse. 


I would try my utmost to teach them 
that those dilapidated buildings, rat- 
infested cellars and damp basements 
without baths and sometimes without 
lavatories, are criminal. I would take 
each by the hand, walk him around 
the slums and try to make him under- 
stand that these things are a criminal 
conspiracy to destroy him. I will 
teach them that if they intend to 
grow up into men and women who are 
capable of contributing to society, 
they must never, never. NEVER, 
make peace with it, and that one of 
their best weapons for destroying it 
is the value they place on themselves. 
I would teach them that there are a 
few standards worthy of preservation: 
I would teach them the differences 
between fantasies and realities; I 
would teach them about the press; 
I would teach them about democracy 
and communism, about the impor- 
tance of their country, but how much 
more important is the world. 

I would teach them about the bro- 
therhood of man, about beauty and 
art. I would tell them they do not 
have to accept any given government 
at any given time; they have the 
right to examine everything. I would 
teach them how not to waste their 
time and energy; how to assess and 
evaluate standards worthy of respect. 
Last, but not least, how not to hate 
but to love their fellow men. 

When the time has come to create 
new principles and standards in the 
society, to protect the right of indi- 
viduals, it must be absolutely clear 
in law and practice that every per- 
son is free and equal in dignity and 
right, regardless of race, religion. 
colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. Efforts should be made to 
secure in law the inalienable rights 
of every citizen, to create an atmos- 
phere of understanding and mutual 
respect among all our citizens so that 
all will be afforded the undeniable 


opportunity to contribute their maxi- 
mum towards the enrichment of the 
society as a whole. 

Our failure to trust one another 
deeply enough, to be able to talk to 
one another, has become so great 


that people with questions in their 
hearts cannot speak them. Our opu- 
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lence has become so great that 
people who are afraid to lose what- 
ever they think they have, persuade 
themselves of the truth of lies and 
help disseminate them. God help the 
innocent here - that man or woman 
who simply wants to live, love and 
to be loved. 
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Steve Trimm 


TAKING WHAT THEY HAD TO GIVE 


On May 31, Connecticut state police 
arrested a draft refuser, John 
(“ John-i-thin”) Stephens. He had 
been refusing to co-operate with the 
selective service system since April 
1966, and last year his wife Candy 
announced that she would obstruct 
his arrest. In the American radical 
pacifist magazine WIN she wrote: “I 
will not let the government. kidnap 
my husband and throw him into pri- 
son without crying out with every- 
thing in my being. Too long have 
wives and girl friends waited in sil- 
ence as the government took those 
they loved.” 

John Stephens was arrested at the 
Committee for Non-Violent Action’s 
New England farm, shortly after the 
CNVA peace walk to the Pentagon, 
which had ended with the arrest and 
jailing of several walkers who had 
held a vigil outside the Pentagon. 
These events are referred to in this 
account of the arrest by Steve Trimm, 
which is reprinted from a June, 1967, 
issue of WIN. 


It’s strange that memory should be 
brought back to me here, of all 
places - a farm in quiet New England 
countryside. I didn’t think of it on the 
walk. Despite the threats and hostil- 
ity, despite the anger and blindness, 
it just didn’t come to me. But here, 
two weeks after release from jail, in 
the midafternoon of a soft spring 
day, far from the terror of the Pen- 
tagon, the memory came back to me 
in unexpected violence. 

The memory was that of a photo- 
graph - a picture taken some time 
ago in Selma, Alabama. It showed a 
flying wedge of helmeted state troop- 
ers crashing through a line of non- 
violent civil rights demonstrators. 
Above the forms frozen in the shock 
of impact, staggering and falling and 
running from the frozen troopers, 
were the words, in bold black print: 
“The American Tragedy.” 


Grandfather 


I thought I knew then what those 
words and that picture were saying. 
I thought I understood. When the 
walk was ended and the time in pri- 
son was ended, I was certain I under- 
stood. I didn’t. Not fully. Today the 
understanding became whole and the 
memory of that picture came back to 
me in sudden terror. [ knew the 
whole of it, because I became one of 
those frozen figures staggering under 
the blow. 

It had been a rather pleasant day, I 
thought. Many of the walkers were 
already at the farm and several were 
expected momentarily. Pd worked on 
the garden that morning (I’d make 
a terrible farmer) and had eaten 
home-made bread. I’d managed to 
write a few lines of poetry and was 
coming downstairs, intent upon ca- 
noeing, when one of my friends whis- 
pered, “ They’ve come to take John 
away. The marshal’s here.” At first I 
didn’t realise what was happening. I 
muttered something like, ‘“ We’ll see 
about that,” and went out. 

In a few minutes I had the story. 
John Stephens, a staff member that 
I hadn’t even spoken to as yet, was 
being arrested for draft refusal. In 
those first few minutes } wondered if 
the marshal, Mr Sullivan, was serious 
about the whole thing. He couldn’t 
be, for to come to the farm to make 
an arrest was simply ludicrous. 
Surely they knew no-one would be 
surrendered. When I saw Mr Sulli- 


van himself, the joke took on even 
more ridiculous proportions. He was 
an old man with grey hair and a pipe. 
And what’s more, he was alone. 
When first I saw him he was on the 
phone. I thought, “ What’s a nice 
grandfatherly type like this doing 
behind a badge? He must realise the 
impossibility of his position. He 
couldn’t possibly get John out of 
here. Poor old man.” Poor old man 
.. . It seems grandfather was phon- 
ing for reinforcements. 

At the start it was very dull. A sec- 
ond officer appeared (this one from 
the state police) arid verified that Mr 
Sullivan had a valid warrant for 
John’s arrest: He then began a 
lengthy philosophy session with John 
and his wife Candy, who had hand- 
cuffed themselves together. The 
officer knew Erica Enzer and chatted 
as informally as he could in front of 
the two or three press people. He 
made some mention of morality and 
Christianity being dead and then I 
went outdoors. They were obviously 
stalling, waiting for help to arrive. 


Children of God 


Already eight or nine of us had de- 
cided to obstruct. For those of us just 
out of jail it wasn’t a happy decision 
- but there was no other choice. I 
came to the conclusion that I did not 
want to go back to prison ever again. 
But there was no choice, I had to 
obstruct and risk a prison term. We 
had to obstruct and risk prison 
terms. 

It dragged into a long afternoon. 
Officer Sullivan simply sat inside, 
waiting. The farm people, after a 
period of hesitation, went back to 
their daily work. They weren’t going 
to allow the authorities the distinc- 
tion of disrupting their schedule. 
Many of us wandered about rather 
aimlessly, keeping near the house. 
Three or four state police cars were 
at the foot of the driveway. It looked 
as though they meant business - but 
what kind of tactics were these? 

No new cars arrived and none left. 
Mr Sullivan sat inside and his com- 
patriots sat at the base of the hill. 
Were they planning to wait us out, 
hoping that soon the tension or bore- 
dom would wear us down and we’d 
sacrifice John to them? Certainly 
they didn’t have the manpower to 
break our intended obstruction - we 
had them too far outnumbered for 
that and they most certainly couldn’t 
arrest us all, for our stalwart com- 
pany was just too great. 

About 4.30 Brad Lyttle drove in to 
report that just down the road he’d 
seen a contingent of at least 10 pol- 
ice. The cars were parked on the 
shoulder and their drivers seemed to 
be loitering in an unwarranted man- 
ner. It was only a matter of time. 
We knew now that things were com- 
ing rapidly to a head. 

Mr Sullivan had many quiet confer- 
ences with his squadron at the foot 
of the hill. As he passed by me after 
one such talk he smiled, “ Shouldn’t 
put off until tomorrow what you can 
do today.” 

We sent out a two-man patrol on 
bikes a few minutes later. They re- 
ported back: police now number 28. 
A second patrol goes out. A few 
minutes later they are pedalling like 
maniacs up the driveway. I see the 
people near the garden running for 
the house. ‘“ Here they come! This is 
it!” Looking down towards the road, 
TI see a car glide to a halt beyond 


the trees. Then another. And a third. 
Another. Another. I start to laugh. 
This is incredible. Another. And 
another. I remember a line from a 
story on Dave Mitchell: ‘“ The army 
practices overkill, the FBI practices 
over-arrest.” The same seemed true 
of the Connecticut state police. 

I fell back to the doorway and bumped 
shoulders with: Mike. “This may be 
your chance to get a look at prison, 
Mike.” We started to sit down in the 
doorway but thought better of it. 
There was nothing wrong with lett- 
ing the gentlemen inside - the house 
was open to all: Only when they 
made the arrest was there any need 
to. obstruct. We stepped aside as the 
uniforms came up the slope. 

It was a frightening thing to see. 
They were coming up in pairs, in a 
line that spread far down the hill. 
They weren’t playing. My thoughts 
were mixed as the first detachment 
faced us and the leader ordered, 
“The last eight stay here.” I remem- 
bered Wilmington and the Delaware 
state police who constantly wore sun- 
glasses. These troopers had eyes. 
They, looked much more human. 
They also looked’ very young. I start- 
ed to laugh again. All these hordes 
on account of one man? The arrest 
detail pushed inside and’ as they van- 
ished I sat down in the doorway: 
Mike was beside me. Citti and others 
were behind. I shook my head. It was 
dinner time: ‘These troopers are in 
there getting a free meal\” I’ said, 
“and we're out here starving to 
death.” The officers in front stared 
at us. Mike and’ I'shook hands. “Good 
luck, man.” 

There was a disturbance behind me 
and I saw striped trousers. They 
were bringing John out now. They’d 
snipped the handcuffs. Time now ta 
be arrested with John, or take what- 
ever the troopers were going to give. 

I heard a voice say, “ Take him,” and 
grey shirts were on me. The Penta- 
gon guards had spoiled me; I'd ex- 
pected to be dragged or carried off. 
Instead I was suddenly sprawling 
face down in the dust, legs and bod- 
ies all around me. The first seconds 
were blurred; they must have walked 
right over me. There was an explo- 
sion of action, stunned pleas from 
the handful of spectators. “ Hey, ga 
easy there. No: hurry. Be gentle with 
the women. These are the children 
of God.” I simply lay there, pressed 
to the ground in the tangle. 


Massacred 


The crushing stopped and, still pros- 
trate in the dirt, I glanced up, see- 
ing a tumbling mob falling down the 
driveway. I got to my feet and began 
running. Pacifists were sitting down 
in front of the mob and were being 
violently thrown out of the way. Some 
were being trampled and kicked. I 
slid in front of the troopers and was 
rocked by a blow that sent me into 
the grass, but I was up and running, 
tripping, trying to get ahead of them 
again. As I got to the road I saw a 
handful of our people sitting silently 
at the driveway entrance. 1’d forgot- 
ten about them. They’d been there 
since the police entered. I had time 
to think, “Christ, theyre going to 
be massacred,” and bodies went fly- 
ing in all directions. 

Men and women went crashing into 
the road, and those that weren’t 
flung far enough away were tram- 
pled. I dashed in front of the riot 
and sat down ‘again. 1 shot a look 


back, ducked my head: and moaned, 
“Here it comes again.” The impact. 
I was hurtling forward, spinning 
crazily, dazed for an instant. I was 
being. trampled and kicked. A heavy 
weight toppled against me and I went 
twisting. over, thinking, “I’ve tripped 
up one of my own. That’s two of. us 
out of. action.” But as I came upright 
I saw a trooper spreadeagle next. to 
me. It was. gratifying. for some rea- 
son: Both of us were up-and running 
in half.a second. 

Crossing the road. an officer threw a 
block on me but.I rolled off, Keeping 
my balance. There was a jumble of 
action around a car and I saw our 
people slipping beneath the wheels. 
I saw others being heaved onto the 
rocks at the road edge. I circled the 
car and was grabbed, thrown to the 
pavement, and pushed into the ditch. 
The trooper had pulled me down by 
the hair. I got up and tried to flank 
him, but was pinned up against a 
car. Down on the pavement again, 
my sweater was torn off my back. 


Blood’ on the flowers 


For a moment Ii sat there next to 
Patsy. She took my arm. I tied the 
sweater around my neck, stood 
shakily and: started back. John was 
in the car by now and those who’d 
been beneath were scattered along 
the ditch or pinned in the road. I 
came up on the blind side and slipr 
ped beneath the tyres, an: officer 
grabbing at me. I was there for a few 
seconds, thinking that the police 
would probably love to run: me over, 
then I was being: clutched: and went 
sailing on to the pavement. As I 
stood I saw Candy being pulled from 
the hood of the car. The vehicle went 
roaring off before I could: weave 
through the troopers. 

I stood in the road watching the car 
and: numbly wondering what the re- 
porters were thinking. Suddenly I 
saw Citti beside another squad car, 
calling to us. Next to her was a body. 
lying limply in the grass. We ran 
over and saw Rebel, his face covered 
with blood, stagger to his feet. He 
was walking towards the police. 
Voices: “Calm down, Rebel. Find 
the officer and shake his hand. Non- 
violence, Rebel, non-violence.” And 
ta me, “They beat him, they threw 
him: down and beat him.” Rebel went 
to the milling officers and extended 
his hand to the trooper who had 
bloodied him. It was refused. 

Fred was. lying in a ditch. People 
were around him. “I’m all right,” 
he whispered, “just shaken up a 
little.” He didn’t move for several 
minutes 

Joe was kneeling in the grass, his 
head bowed. Blood was dripping on- 
to the flowers. There was a long, 
stunned silence. We began drifting 
towards the house. Candy was crying 
horribly. 

It was about then that the memory 
eame back to me, the memory of that 
photograph and its caption. The fly- 
ing wedge of troopers. smashing into 
stunned and disbelieving demonstra- 
tors. The American Tragedy. 
John-i-thin Stephens was held in jail 
for a fortnight before being released 
on bail; he fasted for ten days, while 
supporters picketed the prison. 
Candy Stephens went on a fast and 
vigil at the US Attorney’s offices in 
San Francisco, where her hushand 
was tried at the end of July. He was 
sentenced to three months in prison 
and up to three years’ probation. 


FRENCH 
COs IN LEGAL 
PUZZLE 


Gerard Daechsel writes: Another 57 
young Frenchmen were granted con- 
Scientious objector status in May, re- 
ported Le Monde on June 18-19. 
However, the conditions of their civ- 
ilian service will still be unclear, 
despite a recent judicial decision on 
an appeal by previous COs. 

The first COs benefiting from the law 
of 1963 soon found themselves ham- 
strung by military-style regulations 
and disciplinary controls. In late 1964 
a group went on strike and, when 
imprisoned, fasted for two weeks. 
Subsequently several of them sub- 
mitted an appeal for redress to the 
legal department of the Council of 
State; they argued that the Ministry 
of the Interior exceeded its lawful 
powers in imposing military regula- 
tions on the COs under its jurisdic- 
tion, 

The legal department has now re- 
jected their appeal, saying that the 
1963 CO law puts the COs in civilian 
service under the same restrictions 
as apply to the military. However, it 
did find that, in designating the civi- 
lian authorities who should be res- 
ponsible for enforcing on the COs 
the punishments provided for in the 
regulations, the Ministry did exceed 
its powers. The provisions made by 
the Ministry in 1964 are therefore 
declared void. 

All these legal gymnastics seem to 
leave the French COs neither bonds- 
men nor free. But in practice they 
have been amazingly mobile, moving 
from one work site to another almost 
at will. For instance, when a CO 
team’s social work methods proved 
too modern for the paternalistic char- 
ity at Noisy-le-Grand, a Paris slum, 
they moved on to another Catholic 
social service agency at Rouen, which 
assigned them to housing construc- 
tion. 

About 200 young men, however, 
mostly Jehovah’s Witnesses, who re- 
fuse both military and civilian service 
are still languishing three years in 
prison. 


THAILAND 
QUAGIMIRE 


from page 4 


thesis that the north-east is simply a 
pore problem, the Interior Ministry 
as begun moving in battalions of 
. . . combat teams.” But the Thai 
security forces are said to operate 
on a shoe-string, undermanned and 
short of funds. According to one esti- 
mate: 
“The government still does not 
know how many guerrillas there 
are, in how many units, hidden in 
forests and mountains. It does not 
know how heavy a commitment 
China and North Vietnam are pre- 
pared to make to guerrillas here.” 
This vagueness of policy and short- 
age of resources mean that the gov- 
ernment forces are not as effective 
against the guerrillas as they might 
be; bribery is rumoured to be an- 
other reason for their inactivity. In 
this situation, it will be natural for 
the Thai rulers to seek more and 
more assistance from the USA; and 
the US rulers, for whom Thailand is 
both a necessary base in the Vietnam 
war and an exciting test of American 
anti-Communist missionary zeal, will 
no doubt be sorely tempted to come 
to the aid of their weak and demand- 
ing allies. Unless they can quickly 
learn their lesson from Vietnam, they 
will find themselves stepping firmly 
into yet another quagmire. Perhaps 
it is already too late. 
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Naxalbari: Indian landless 
look to violent revolution 


Satish Kumar writes: Hungry landless 
labourers, armed with guns, have 
started a revolt against the landlords 
and owners of tea estates in Naxal- 
bari, West Bengal. The hungry peas- 
ants are taking over the land and the 
crops by force. 

The methods of non-violent social 
change have failed, they say. The 
way of Sarvodaya and the Land Gift 
(Bhoodan) movement has been res- 
pected superficially by the rich people 
and the government, but no one is 
seriously ready to accept radical 
changes in the land system, they 
argue. 

The leadership of the movements is 
not in the grip of any political party. 
The Communists are dominant in the 
United Front government of West 
Bengal, but they are afraid of going 
to Naxalbari. There has been shooting 


and killing. People have attacked the 
police stations as well as rich farmers. 
Peking radio has been praising and 
exploiting the situation, but its ver- 
sion of the situation is utterly wrong. 
Strategically, Naxalbari is situated in 
a very sensitive place, close to Nepal, 
East Pakistan and China. But a neu- 
tral person can see that this revolt 
is the outcome of the land hunger of 
a deprived agricultural proletariat. 
The leader of the revolt is Jangal San- 
thal, an aspirant in parliamentary 
politics, but the brains of the revolt is 
Kanu Sanyal, a Marxist with the face 
of a young man constantly at war. In 
1959, the Agrarian Association (Kisan 
Sabha) was involved in a successful 
uprising in Naxalbari against the 
slavery of landless people. 

The situation in Naxalbari has arisen 
as a result of economic disparity, a 


More than 3,000 civil servants staged a demonstration in front of Mrs 
Gandhi’s residence in New Delhi recently. Demanding better service 
conditions, increased wages and adequate food-grains, they jingled 
bicycle bells, shouted slogans and staged a mock funeral by making 
one of their leaders lie prostrate on the ground and wailing over him. 
On this page, Satish Kumar describes a more serious revolt in West 


Bengal. 


+s. orm, 


Committee of 100 couple 
deported from Greece 


Bob Overy writes: Valerie Dickson 
and Chris East, both well-known sup- 
porters of the Committee of 100 and 
other activist peace groups in Britain, 
were deported from Greece last 
Thursday after being arrested as they 
tried to enter the country. The two 
were variously said to have been 
guilty of carrying a guitar painted 
with the CND symbol, “ badges of the 
Bertrand Russell organisation ”’, and 
90 photographs of the late Gregory 
Lambrakis or Mikis Theodorakis. 
Valerie Dickson is one of the defend- 
ants in the Greek embassy invasion 
case. It is not known if the Greek 
authorities at Igoumenitsa, where the 
two disembarked from the ferry 
which crosses from Brindisi, Italy, 
were aware of this. Apparently, both 
of them could have been court- 
martialled. 

I was with Val and Chris when they 
attended the Marathon Peace March 
in Greece last year. The “Bertrand 


Russell organisation” is, of course, 
the Bertrand Russell Committee of 
100, led by Michael Peristerakis, 
which played a significant part in the 
peace march. Their badge is the CND 
symbol. It is not yet known whether 
Peristerakis has been jailed by the 
Greek junta or is in hiding. 


While the two were in Greece in 
1966, they met Mikis Theodorakis, the 
popular composer and left-wing poli- 
tician, who is now in hiding and said 
to be leading the resistance move- 
ment to the military junta. Leslie 
Finer reported in the Sun last Friday 
that there were rumours in Athens 
of a projected demonstration by for- 
eigners in Greece against the regime 
for which Val and Chris might have 
been heading. 


Sources in London suggest that this 
was true, though the demonstration 
is thought now not to be going to 
take place. 


disparity which exists throughout 
India. If the problem is not dealt with 
now, more Naxalbaris will appear in 
other parts of the country. Kanu San- 
yal says: ‘‘ People have waited long 
enough to get their proper human 
rights and dignity. If they achieve this 
through lawful means, well and good. 
If not, lawlessness is bound to take 
place.” 
Here, in Bihar State, Vinoba Bhave is 
working very hard to bring about a 
total land revolution and complete 
change in the status quo, but the big 
land-holders are trying to cheat the 
Land Army (Santi Sena) by sweet 
promises, and nothing concrete. 
Vinoba has said: 
“In the case of my failure, if a 
violent revolution comes, I will try 
not to become an obstacle to it. I 
believe that by all means the status 
quo must go. If it goes through 
non-violent methods, I will encour- 
age this. If it goes through violent 
revolution, I will think that instead 
of 100% profit, we shall get 20% 
only. The status quo is itself a 
greater violence than any violent 
change.” 
Of course, Vinoba has given an alter- 
native method for peaceful change, 
but the political leaders, the govern- 
ment, the press and the intellectuals 
have been apathetic about it. Looking 
at the tension in Naxalbari, I feel that 
the land revolution is turning towards 


~ violence and that Kanu Sanyal is be- 


coming the symbol of this new trend. 
Younger people in India have devel- 
oped the feeling that justice cannot 
be won without violence. The experi- 
ences since independence have given 
the lesson that the oppressed people 
cannot get their minimum rights with- 
out checking the greater violence of 
the oppressors. 


‘MASS CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE IN 
NORTH’—KING 


The Rev Martin Luther King, speak- 
ing to the tenth anniversary conven- 
tion of his Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference last Wednesday, 
has called for massive general strikes 
and demonstrations in the major 
American cities within the next four 
months. Dr King said that the SCLC 
is shifting its targets and tactics to 
begin an assault on inequality in 
Northern urban areas. 

Civil disobedience in America’s cities 
“would have to begin this year,” he 
said. He described this summer’s riots 
as “a Negro response that said ‘ in- 
equality will now be resisted to the 
death’”’ and blamed them on the 
policy-makers of the white society. 
But he said he was still convinced 
that the Negroes’ goals can best be 
attained through non-violence. 

“The tragic truth is that Congress, 
more than the American people, is 
now running wild with racism,” he 
said. He gave no timetable for the 
civil disobedience campaign and said 
that such a concept had ‘“‘ never been 
used on a mass scale in the North”. 
- International Herald Tribune. 


SUMMER WORK AT 
PEACE NEWS 


Volunteers urgently needed now to 
re-decorate Peace News offices. Any- 
time - anyday. Refreshments provided. 
Plenty of simple jobs that anyone can 
do. Please contact Howard Bowman, 
Warden, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N1. (837-4473). 
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J. ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COLMAN 


So Canon Montefiore conjectures that 
Jesus Christ may have been a 
homosexual. It reminds me of an 
attempt I made many years ago (be- 
fore the army had finished with me) 
to get a young army chaplain to dis- 
cuss the assumptions upon which 
Renan wrote his Life of Jesus. ‘Do 
you remember ”’, he asked me, “ how, 
on the Mount of Olives, Renan makes 
the mind of Christ go back to the 
girls he had known in his youth? 
There you have the lubricity of the 
Frenchman,” he said; and that was 
the nearest he would let himself get 
to the discussion of the issues that 
were exercising me. 

His approach on this particular aspect 
of the subject was rather different 
from the Canon’s today, but there is 
an essential similarity - a willingness 
to discuss anything about Christ but 
the central dogmas that the Church 
claims to exist to teach. 

The preposterous discussion that 


OLDERCOR EE 


from page 5 


ment, are frightened to show initia- 
tive or act on their own behalf. When 
in doubt, and administrators mostly 
are, no move is preferable, because 
then no one can be accused of having 
made a mistake. Here is a small 
sample from Sans Everything, which 
is full of instances of it. A nurse 
records: 
“JT next had an interview with the 
administrator of my hospital, and 
tried to make him see that the 
matter was serious. After some 
months, as there was no improve- 
ment, I had a second interview with 
him. This time I gave him written 
notes on the conditions of the ward. 
He told me I must ‘ go on reporting 
to the Matron’. Accordingly I sub- 
mitted a shortened version of the 
notes to her. She thanked me and 
told me I was right to do this. So 
far the only noticeable result has 
been to make my own position in 
the wards more difficult.” 
All sorts of excuses have been made 
to explain away many of the deplor- 
able things described in this book - 
lack of money, shortage of trained 
nurses and assistants, the depressing 
nature of the work, and so on. But 
the plain fact is that nothing excuses 
it. We do not have good hospitals and 
good nursing for everyone, young or 
old, because as a society we choose 
to spend much of our money on other 
things - armaments, new motor cars, 
and so on. And even if we permit 
the lack of money argument to stand, 
a lot of what is wrong in our caring 
for old people is due to nothing more 
than a lack of good organisation and 
understanding of the basic patterns 
of human behaviour. Indeed, Sans 
Everything is first and foremost an 
indictment of Health Service admini- 
stration. Many people are in the 
wrong job. 
At the Suez protest rally in Trafalgar 
Square in 1956, Aneurin Bevan crit- 
icised the then Prime Minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden, pointing out that for 
a Prime Minister to assert that he 
had no control over the situation and 
was merely at the mercy of events 
amounted to an admission of failure. 
As for Eden’s plea that he was acting 
in good faith, Bevan declared: “If 
he’s sincere - and he may be - then 
he’s not fit to be Prime Minister!” 
Reading this book one has very 
similar thoughts about the present 
Minister of Health. 


Canon Montefiore has initiated has 
a certain kinship with the more seri- 
ous debate around the Bishop of 
Woolwich’s pronouncements. I went to 
hear him recently at St Mary-le-Bow 
in Cheapside (to be born within the 
range of the sound of whose bells 
once constituted a Cockney); and for 
Londoners (and visitors to London) 
a slight digression about this church 
may be worth while. London’s city 
churches took a heavy battering from 
German bombs during the war. Some 
of them have been abandoned as 
churches, but where they have been 
reconstructed and redecorated, I find 
them most charming places today, 
well worth visiting. 

St Mary-le-Bow is one of these beauti- 
fully reconstructed churches, and in 
its rebuilding the Rector, the Rev 
Joseph McCulloch, had the enterprise 
to have twin pulpits placed in it. Each 
Tuesday lunchtime he conducts a 
dialogue with an invited guest, who 
occupies the second pulpit. Sometimes 
the dialogue takes the form of a 
debate, as when Bernard Levin occu- 
pied the second pulpit to state a 
case for humanism; sometimes it is 
more an interview, in which the Rec- 
tor seeks to bring out and display 
the views of his vis-a-vis. 

One such interview was with Kath- 
leen Lonsdale, and I found it very 
successful and satisfying; but the 
discussion with Bernard Levin was 
unsatisfying to the point of frustra- 
tion; and this, I guess, will character- 
ise a high proportion of these talks. 
The host feels it necessary to be 
polite to his guest and the guest to 
his host, but each carries courtesy 
to a point which prevents a real con- 
frontation. 

There is always a very full congre- 
gation, and on the occasion of the 
Bishop of Woolwich’s attendance 
every seat was occupied, with people 
standing all round the church. I ven- 
ture to guess that the great majority 
of those present, like myself, went 
away disappointed. No subject was 
announced for this occasion and 
those who came naturally assumed 


that what would be discussed would 
be the matter of “ Honest to God”, 
the doubts and contentions with 
which the Bishop had been disturbing 
his Church, and around which there 
could conceivably be disagreement 
between the Bishop and the Rector. 
Nothing of this was touched upon. 
The main theme in what the Rector 
led the Bishop to say was that we 
were now passing from a period of 
external (material) revolution to a 
period of internal (spiritual) revolu- 
tion. This led to an enquiry about 
the Bishop’s attitude to the so-called 
psychedelic drugs and brought a 
sober Aldous Huxleyish appraisement 
of them, with the adverse conclusion 
that such new spiritual experiences 
as they provided were turned inward- 
ly, instead of outwardly to social ends. 
This led to the claim in biblical in- 
terpretation that the text ‘‘ The King- 
dom of Heaven is within you” could 
have been better rendered as “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is among you”. 
It was quite a suggestive half-hour, 
but it left the Bishop’s hearers with- 
out any further guidance on the basic 
questions he had already raised in 
their minds. 

The manner in which the churches 
conduct the discussions on what their 
adherents really believe today I re- 
gard as one of the major intellectual 
and moral ills of our time. The strik- 
ing thing about the whole “ Honest 
to God” discussion, it seems to me, 
has been the appalling lack of can- 
dour on both sides. 

The Bishop occupies himself mainly 
with the changing view of God, where 
- both within the Church and out of 
it - there is wide scope for discussion 
on a philosophical level over views 
ranging from pure anthropomorph- 
ism, through “ Nobodaddy”, to the 
Ground of Being. The differences are 
very often around questions of ter- 
minology. Both the Bishop and those 
who debate with him turn their backs 
on the questions that the thinking 
man in the street and man in the 
pew feel confront them; and these 
today turn on the plain issue of how 


Kay Boyle 
ON BLACK POWER 


Let us grow old with modesty, 

See with our rheumy, failing eyes 

That prophets wear cloaks of fire now 

(As then). Let us not pound our canes 

On the boards for order as we limp across 

The blazing stage we knew must blaze. 

‘Where, where is the red glow spelling ‘ Exit’? ” 
Panic cries out: ‘“ where, where the asbestos curtain that must fall 
Between us and the footlights of our rage? ” 
Sweethearts, the script has changed (or perhaps not changed), 
And with it the stage directions which advise 
Lowered voices, genteel asides, 

And the white hand slowly turning the dark page. 


much of the Christ story must be 
treated as mythology. 
Although they have on occasion (as 
presumably has the Bishop) to sub- 
scribe to them formally, there are 
not many ordained members of the 
Anglican Church today who endorse 
the 39 Articles of Religion in their 
totality in any sense, let alone “in 
the plain and full meaning thereof 
. in the literal and grammatical 
sense” as required by their royal 
introduction. But what about the 
creeds? The Bishop has made it clear 
that he does not believe that Christ 
“ ascended into heaven and sitteth on 
the right hand of the Father al- 
mighty ”; but does he believe that he 
was born of a virgin and rose from 
the dead? He says he does each Sun- 
day when he recites the “ Apostles’ 
Creed”, or at least he stands acqui- 
escent while his flock does so. Do 
those who have engaged in discussion 
upon his book believe in these things? 
For these are not the things they 
choose to write about. 
It seems to me that one of two 
things must happen today to the 
young man who goes up for ordina- 
tion. Either he has a mind capable 
of accepting a ‘fundamentalist ” 
bible-based conception of religion, and 
in this case he can at least lead a 
sincere life while engaging in the in- 
fantile business of text-brandishing: 
or his intelligence takes him beyond 
this kind of thing, and then theology 
can become for him a science of sub- 
tle evasion and is only too likely to 
be used as a technique of slippery 
mystification, 
I believe that this has become a very 
serious issue today. Our moral values 
are in transition and are everywhere 
under scrutiny. At their centre surely 
is our intellectual integrity. The 
churches have acted and still claim 
to act as our moral mentors. If at the 
heart of the formulations of those 
we have looked to for our moral 
teaching there is now to be recog- 
nised a basic insincerity they are 
surely making a major contribution 
to our moral decline. 


Let us grow old admitting we saw the fire, the savage betrayed eyes, 
Heard the screaming fury of their deaths, and wrote a letter, 

Nicely phrased, to someone else, and slept then, 
As the old sleep, nodding, remembering. Remembering what? 
That four little black girls died in a church? 
Are we quite certain that we heard their cries? 


Stokely, when they cite Gandhi to you please recall 
That he built fires hot enough and tall 

Enough to light the whole of India. I was a child then 
And, troubled by their flames, each evening knelt and asked my mother 


What he burned. “ Clothing and rice ”, she answered, 


“ Clothing and rice in time of want and famine. Clothing and rice 
England had sent in charity to change the look of history, 
And did not change it; for Gandhi turned that bribery to flame.” 


Stokely, those fires consumed the débris in my youth, 


Burned steadily, burn still, and now I offer you the lone immortal bird 
That wings up from their ash, so clear, so plain, 
That the old tremble and tremble and tremble, and cannot say its name. 


BUDDHISTS 


from page 3 

Their break with the presiding Catho- 
lic hierarchy began on New Year's 
Day, 1966, when 11 priests, known 
by the French as “les Onze,” issued 
a manifesto calling for a negotiated 
settlement with the NLF. In Saigon, 
the liberal Catholics publish their 
views in Song Dao (Long Live the 
Faith), a small four-page newspaper 
adorned by censored white columns. 
Other materials are sent to the Paris 
journal, Temoignage Chretien. 
Because “Les Onze” have such a 
wide intellectual following, Catholic 
authorities have not yet prohibited 
them from organising. Moreover, the, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy fears ty, “44 
public knowledge of the rift, esr 
ally in America, would greatly y 
mine the war effort. UnW inay as. 
sume political influence “mong large 
numbers of Catholics in THe Own 
right, an unlikely 


har _-vent considering 
foe Doe Ne shops, “les Onze ” 


be tolerated. 


Lynd in storm 


Professor Staughton Lynd, 37-year- 
ol’, historian and peace activist, was 
last month the centre of a storm at 
Chicago State College. Initially ac- 
cepted for a teaching post by the 
Arts and Sciences Department, his 
appointment was rejected by the 
hoard of governors on the grounds 
that he had violated the law by visit- 
ing Hanoi without a valid passport. 
Despite a strong appeal by the col- 
lege president, Milton Byrd, (“His 
espousal of an unpopular position 
has in no way coloured his teaching 
or his scholarship ”’), the board con- 
cluded that his Hanoi visit, coupled 
with his advocacy of non-violent civil 
disobedience, went ‘beyond mere 
dissent.” A member of the board, J. 
Bon Hartline, ‘a fruit grower from 
downstate Anna, III,” said that he 
had read magazine stories about 
Lynd and decided that his views 
‘weren't healthy.” - Newsweek, July 
31. 
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Defoliant strike? 


New Zealand’s biggest railway union, 
the 14,000 strong Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, on Aug- 
ust 4 threatened direct industrial 
action to stop the manufacture of de- 
foliants for use in Vietnam. | 

In a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Holyoake, the union council urged 
the New Zealand government to take 
steps to see that the defoliant was 
not manufactured in New Zealand. 
The letter said that the ASRS had 
considered the announcement of the 
firm of Ivon Watkins Dow Ltd that 
it was negotiating for a contract with 
the US government to make defoli- 
ants for use in the Vietnam war. 

“Tt am instructed to inform you that 
if the contract is pursued, the ASRS 
will take effective steps to prevent its 
manufacture,” said the letter, signed 
by ie secretary. - Nelson Evening 
Mail. 
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NON-VIOLENT 
ACTION 
IN VIETNAM 


Non-violent Action in Vietnam was 
to launch its appeal for funds to send 
a team of volunteers to North Viet- 
nam on Thursday. The group, not 
all of whom are pacifists but who have 
agreed to remain non-violent while in 
Vietnam, need £10,000 “to get 50 
people to North Vietnam and bring 
them back, we hope, a few months 
later,” and £5,000 to keep them sup- 
plied while they are there. 

“The amount we spend on medical 
supplies and their transport”, says a 
statement issued by the Secretary, 
Roger Moody, “ will be whatever we 
raise in excess of £15,000’. : 
The purpose of the project, according 
to the group’s Statement of Intent 
which was to be presented to a Fleet 
Street press conference, is to share 
with the people of North Vietnam the 
dangers of the bombing, “and thus 
demonstrate our opposition to the war 
in both North and South Vietnam.” 
The group is vague about the specific 
activities it will undertake. If more 
than £15,000 is raised they hope, like 
A Quaker Action Group, to be able 
to deliver medical supplies, but “ it is 
almost impossible to assess the effect 
of an action such as we envisage, be- 
fore it is carried out”, the state- 
ment adds. “We are agreed that, 
since the war in Vietnam continues to 
increase in cruelty and destruction 
despite massive and articulate oppo- 
sition all over the world, more radical 
action must be attempted in Vietnam 
itself.” 

Trustees for the appeal are Vera 
Brittain, Francis Deutsch and Arch- 
bishop Roberts. The Guardian jumped 
the gun on Tuesday and announced 
that Lord Soper, Russell Kerr, MP, 
and his wife, Anne Kerr, MP, and 
Gwynfor Evans, MP, are among those 
who have volunteered for the trip. 
Mr Moody told the Guardian that Ho 
Chi Minh had not yet reacted to their 
plan which had been sent to him. 


Embassy gunmen: Scotland 


Yard baffled... 


Bob Overy writes: With Harold Wilson 
reportedly breathing on them fiercely, 
Central London Special Branch Men 
set off on a pretty desperate round 
of raids and searches last Monday 
night. They were looking for the 
gunmen who had fired at the Ameri- 
can embassy in Grosvenor Square 
on Sunday night. : 

In political and press jargon, the 
shooting was undoubtedly the work of 
“extremists” and “agitators”. The 
gunmen had admitted as much in the 
note they dropped, calling for “ Solid- 
arity with all people battling against 
Yankee fascism, all over the world!” 
The police therefore selected the most 
obvious ‘extremist’ organisation 
they could think of, started with its 
offices and supporters, and will pre- 
sumably carry on until they discover 
something, or get tired. 
Nevertheless, the Committee of 100 
was not entirely flattered at being 
selected by Detective Superintendent 
Butler as the first target for the 
attentions of the Special Branch. In a 
letter to The Times last Tuesday, 
Peter Cadogan, National Secretary of 
the Committee of 100, described it as 
“the ultimate absurdity” that an 
organisation committed to non-vio- 
lence should be subjected to a search 
for firearms. 
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near China is being used as a stick 
to beat them with, and that the real 
issue is the bombing policy itself and 
the whole American commitment in 
Vietnam. 

This is why Johnson has jumped right 
in and challenged Congress, if they 
think he has exceeded his powers, 
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Umbrellas, volleyball and 
doubts in Powis Square 


Roger Moody writes: Last Saturday, 
nearly 100 people, including clergy 
and a Labour councillor, walked on 
to Powis Square in North Kensing- 
ton to establish a right of entry to 
ground which had not been used for 
ten years or more. It was a phase in 
the Notting Hill Summer Project, and 
the project’s secretary, John O’Malley, 
was the first to lift the wire off the 
fence. After three-quarters of an 
hour of volleyball, speechmaking, and 
a symbolic attempt to mow the un- 
kempt grass, the demonstrators left. 
Now Powis Square, like two neigh- 
bouring squares of similar design, 
is deserted again. 

The immediate purpose of the take- 
over bid was to gain playspace for 
600 children who live in a decaying 
part of Colville-Powis ward, much of 
it once a fashionable part of London, 
recently owned by Peter Rachman, 
and still grossly overcrowded. Chil- 
dren suffer road accidents here with 
appalling regularity: a three-and-a- 
half-year-old girl was knocked down 
the day after the demonstration. 
Although police told the demonstra- 
tors - many sheltering under umbrel- 
las in pouring rain - that they would 
not intervene, since this was a civil 
action, taking place on private prop- 
erty, they passed on a warning from 
Mr Shaw, the owner, that anyone 
entering would be prosecuted. So far 
there has been no reaction from Mr 
Shaw, 

Understandably, students would like 
to be working with children in the 
Square before the Summer project 


ends in August. But George Clark, 
the project’s director, sees the issues 
in a wider context: on the one hand, 
as an attempt to get Town Hall to 
accept responsibilities, if necessary 
by compulsory purchase of the land, 
and on the other, as the focal point 
for a campaign which will induce 
residents to see the three squares as 
an integral whole. He doubts that 
entry into Powis Square at this time, 
or in this way, was thoroughly wise, 
and some outsiders may agree with 
him. Perhaps regrettably, the owners 
have been afforded no loophole by 
which to withdraw gracefully; few 
people know what they would do with 
the facilities even if they were handed 
over next week, and residents of the 
squares were notably absent in Satur- 
day’s demonstration. 

Next Sunday there is to be a picnic in 
Powis Square: posters demanding the 
squares as playspace have been ap- 
pearing on walls and windows in the 
ward, and there will be a deputation 
of mothers and children to the Town 
Hall. These acts will probably bear 
some fruit, but to project organisers 
the main factors in galvanising local 
people into claiming what (by social 
if not legal right) is theirs, will be, 
paradoxically, the resistance of the 
owners, and a decision taken last 
Monday to make membership of the 
project’s neighbourhood centre syn- 
onymouse with membership of the 
well-established People’s Centre - thus 
linking the new community action 
with the older community organisa- 
tion. 


Not only were the offices of the Com- 
mittee of 100 at Goodwin Street raid- 
ed; so also, at a brief check, were the 
homes of Andrew Papworth, Doug 
Kepper, Ron Bailey, Terry Chandler, 
and Brian Pottle, and there were un- 
doubtedly more. Moreover, with re- 
orts of the raids lavished across the 
ront pages of Tuesday’s papers the 
Committee is now effectively branded 
as an “ extremist ” organisation, quite 
capable in the eyes of the police of 
harbouring guerrilla gunmen of the 
Castro model. 


Det Supt Butler is known to several 
of the people raided as the policeman 
in charge of the prosecution in con- 
nection with the Greek embassy in- 
vasion. He was faced with the possi- 
bility of some sort of reprimand from 
his superiors when it became known 
last Tuesday that Brian Pottle was 
writing to the Home Secretary to pro- 
test at the raid on his house. 


Mr Pottle, who is the twin brother of 
Pat Pottle, a well-known activist, 
whose printing business was also 
raided later, claims that he has never 
been a member of any political org- 
anisation, that he has never been 
arrested on a political demonstration 
and that there was no reason for a 
search warrant to be issued a 
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to revoke the Tonkin resolution. Un- 
der the Tonkin resolution of 1964, 
Johnson was empowered by Congress 
to retaliate against North Vietnam for 
an alleged attack by North Vietnam- 
ese torpedo boats on US destroyers 
in international waters. Congress has 
never formally declared war on North 
Vietnam. 

Johnson is well aware that there will 
be few Congressmen prepared if the 
crunch comes to extend their particu- 
lar concern with the present bombing 
tactics to a complete rejection of his 
policy of air-raids on the North, for 
all that the opposition to the raids 
near China derives basically from the 
steady realisation in America that the 
bombing of the North is not winning 
the war in the South. Johnson has 
called the bluff of his shadow-boxing 
critics by confronting them head-on 
with the real issue, which some of 
them are shy to face up to. 
Moreover, with Johnson interpreting 
the Tonkin resolution as a mandate 
to pursue the war in the North, Sena- 
tor Fulbright has come to the conclu- 
sion that the President could even 
go to war with China without seeking 
permission from Congress. 

The “only real sanction” Congress 
has over the President, says Fulbright, 
“figs impeachment and that is politic- 
ally impractical. . . .” The reason 
whv it is impractical to impeach 
Johnson is because many of those 
American political representatives 
who are unhappy about the whole 
bombing policy are unwilling to stand 
out openly and confront Johnson on 
the whole issue. 

We can see this lack of political 
courage even more Clearly if we look, 
secondly. at the present concern that 
elections in South Vietnam should be 
free elections. There has been no pre- 
tence at Jeral government in South 
Vietnam since Neo Dinh Diem was 
assassinated in 1963: yet American 
voliticians are getting quite anxious 
lest General Thieu and Marsha] Ky 
should be returned to power without 
a proper exercise of the democratic 
polling process for all the world to 


see. 
So what’s all the fuss about? Clearly, 
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him. The only likely circumstance in 
which the police can have confused 
the home addresses of the two men 
is as a result of the Greek embassy 
case, since Brian Pottle is standing 
surety for one of the defendants and 
Pat was in court during the proceed- 
ings as chairman of the Save Greece 
Now Committee. 

Det Supt Butler told the Daily Ez- 
press on Monday that he “did not 
feel we will find the gunmen in any 
known organisation. I think they are 
new to us and I am not hopeful of 
an arrest in the immediate future.” 
Nevertheless, he has obviously con- 
nected this embassy raid with the 
very dissimilar Greek embassy inva- 
sion and with the Committee of 100. 
He is even reported to be checking 
on ‘well-known pacifists who have 
been trying to persuade American 
servicemen to desert.” ; . 
In the search for three militant poli- 
tical activists, who almost certainly 
come from the new revolutionary 
school preaching “ counter-violence ” 
to the oppressor, it is quite amusing 
to find the Special Branch looking at 
the militant peace movement first. On 
the other hand, it is disturbing that 
the police, for whatever reason, are 
able so easily to confuse militancy 
with violence. 
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with the elections taking place, an 
opportunity presents itself for several 
critics to display doubts that have up 
to now been concealed. 
What much of the political opposition 
to Johnson doesn’t seem to appreci- 
ate, however, and what he clearly 
does, is that their tacit acceptance of 
undemocracy in South Vietnam in the 
past deeply undermines their present 
concern that democracy should be 
seen to be done now. Shadow-boxing 
again. 
Returning, then, to our original pro- 
position that the selection of items 
for news exposure may distort the 
reality and undermine people’s sim- 
le understanding of the matter of 
‘illing, we can see that politicians on 
both sides of the Atlantic are at the 
moment deceiving themselves and 
their public by going in for the big 
punch on the marginal issues. The 
real issue, the American presence in 
Vietnam, is the one on which, to dif- 
ferent degrees, they refrain from 
confronting Wilson and Johnson head- 
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on. 
It is here, of course, that the whole 
question of political allegiance to a 
party or leader raises itself, as Ful- 
bright, with his thoughts of impeach- 
ment, is aware. But while the peace 
and nuclear disarmament movements, 
with their fear of escalation and 
nuclear confrontation with China, 
rally in support of the shilly-shallying 
politicians who maintain their allegi- 
ance to the party, the leader and the 
system, they come perilously close to 
condoning the fundamental American 
presence iin Vietnam. 

It is quite simply American with- 
drawal that we should be demanding. 
That would take care of fears of 
escalation and of rigged elections. 
This, however, involves a willingness 
to consider breaking with a political 
system that cannot face the real 
issues frontally because it knows a 
fundamental revolution in the objec- 
tives of Western society would then 
be called for. 
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